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READERS WRITE 





Another Bullet-Proof Tire 

On page 18 of your issue of May 11 under 
“The Answer Is,” there is a question 
which reads “Is there such a thing as a 
‘bullet-proof’ tire tube?” The answer 
talks about a tube developed by the U. S. 
Rubber Co. and while it is very true that 
the U. S. has a bullet-proof tube, your 
inference is that this is the only tube of 
this kind in existence. 

For your information, please be advised 
that the Seiberling Rubber Company has 
had a successful “BULLET-SEAL” for the 
past two years and it was the first 
such tube approved by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. It has been and is being used 
extensively by the army ... We 
are writing you not in a spirit of criti- 
cism, but in one of information-giving. 
This matter was brought to our attention 
by Mr. C. W. Seiberling, generally re- 
garded as Akron’s number one citizen, 
who reads your magazine regularly. 

R. L. Baumgardner 
Advertising Department, 
The Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 


Colorado—Scenic Wonder 

Your excellent article “Trip Time” 
(PATHFINDER, May 18), praising the 
scenic beauties and travel attractions of 
America, deserves great commendation. 
However, I was shocked and disappointed 
to note that you completely ignored Col- 
orado. Our state admits no equal in its 
scenic wonders ... 

Carl Jackson 
Denver, Colo. 
* * - 

I can’t help wondering what you have 
against Colorado as a place to vacation 
in. It also has a large National Park, one 
that far surpasses in beauty many nation- 
al parks mentioned in your article .. . 

Mrs. T. C. Van Kooten 
Vaega, S. D. 
Deadwood & Wild Bill Hickok 

Under the article “Trip Time” (PATH- 
FINDER, May 18), you very kindly gave 
recognition to the historic city of Dead- 
wood, Lead, and Rushmore Memorial, in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. We are 
specially interested in the fact that you 
mention the frontier festival in Deadwood 
during July. It just happens that our 
annual historic “Days of ’76” show is al- 
ways held in Deadwood during the fore- 
part of August—this year on August 1, 
2, 3,4. The date is set in commemoration 
of the anniversary of the killing of Wild 
Bill Hickok, August 2, in Deadwood Gulch 
during the Gold Rush of 1876... 

Nell Perrigoue 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Deadwood, S. D 


Dams and the Chinese Wall 

In “Trip Time” (PATHFINDER, May 
18) you say, “Grand Coulee Dam, the big- 
gest structure ever built by man.” Did 
you not overlook the Great Wall of China? 
The New Standard Dictionary gives its 
length as 2,550 miles. It would seem im- 
possible that the Dam would have a larger 
content. Kindly give the figures. 

William M. Carle 








Palins, Calif. 


[PATHFINDER should have described the dam as 
the biggest concrete structure ever built by man.—Ed.] 


- 7 . 


I notice in PATHFINDER, the dam on 
the Colorado River is invariably referred 





to as “Boulder” Dam. Is is not true that 
the real name of this dam is “Hoover” 
Dam ...? As I understand it, Hoover 
sort of, fathered this dam when he was 
Secretary of Commerce. In attempting to 
take the credit from Hoover, we have just 
another case illustrating the petty bigot- 
ry and vicious vindictiveness of the small 
town politicians who have been given 
power under the New Deal... 
Charles J. Carr 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

[“‘Boulder-Kennyon Dam” was the name originally 
used when the project was started during the Cool- 
idge Administration. It has never been changed. A 
suggestion to change it to ‘‘Hoover Dam’’ was made 
by the Secretary of Interior during the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, but no such legislation was ever passed. 
In 1933-34, Secretary Ickes asked that henceforth it 
be referred to as ‘‘Boulder Dam.’’—Ed.] 


An Ear Operation Endorsed 

I was pleased to read in “Otosclerosis 
Operation,” (PATHFINDER, May 11) that 
Dr. Matthew S. Ersner, Temple University 
Medical School, thought the Lempert oper- 
ation worth trying. There have been more 
operations, however, than the article im- 
plied. Last July Dr. George E. Shambaugh, 
Jr., of Chicago, performed the Lempert 
operation on my ear. At that time Dr. 
Lempert had performed over a hundred 
operations. Both doctors have, of course; 
done more since then. A second opera- 
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tion ns been performed in some ¢.se, 
where the first was not successful. jy 
gaining my hearing has been such 2 });,;. 
velous experience that I wish inform ..;\,, 
about the operation might reach al! 
who could profit by it. 

Petronilla Stoev: 


M 


Wankegan, Iil. 


The Largest “Pacifist”? Church 

In PATHFINDER May 11, an artici 
dealing with “Protestant pacifists” .,, 
“conscientious objectors” leaves the jin. 
pression that the leading churches ¢}).; 
have traditionally opposed war are |}, 
Quakers and the Mennonites. With the 
groups should be mentioned a thir 
church larger than either of the others. 
the Church of the Brethren, frequently 
known as the Dunker Church. This body, 
including nearly 200,000 members iv jt, 
three branches, has been historically paci- 
fist in its attitude toward war .. . The 
U. S. has accorded conscientious ob jcc- 
tors of the church the same recognitioy 
as that extended the Quakers and 
nonites; 

H. Lynn Shel 
Fullerton, Calif. 
The War—Pro & Con 

Keep up the good work. Your cidi- 
torial “One Clear Fact” (PATHFINDER, 
May 11) will make people think and 
cuss, whether or not they agree. and 
eventually the majority of our citizens 
may wake up to the fact that we can‘ 
escape this storm. We are going to set 
whipped by the wind if-not wet by the 
rain, 

F. J. MeMillun 
Ferry, Wash. 
* 7 * 

When the world awakens from its 
lethargy, the U. S. and all the other nev- 
tral nations will see that we can take our 
choice—remain neutral like Norway and 
Holland and be swallowed at one mouth- 
ful or join the Allies ... 


M. S. Smith 
Bangor, Me. 
* * * 
Daily the debacle in Europe is drawing 
nearer. President Roosevelt asks for 


50,000 fighting planes a year... We better 
be thinking in terms of weeks rather 
than years! ... We have piddled until 
the Germans and Italians may go to Paris, 
next London. And then? 
C. O. Dillon 
Montrose, Colo. 
* 7 * 

. America’s best “interests can be 
served only by throwing all her resou 
on the side of the Allies... 

Stilden A. Roll 
Glendive, Mont. 
* * * 

...If Uncle Sam is so very muc! 
terested that the Allies win, why in th 
name of common sense and decency 
doesn’t he send immediately all the fight- 
ing men and machines he can get across 
the “big-pond?” . . 

N. Palmer 


New London, O. 
The best thing for this country is to 
keep out of this European War... 
Carl T. Olson 


Gatzke, Minn. 


* * * 

..» The European War shouldn’t be the 
American people’s business. What id 
America get from the other World War? 
For the argument “After England and 
France, U. S. A. is next”—what have we 
got a “prepared” army and navy for, nd 
a-big ocean on each side of us? 

R. King 
Coolidge, Ariz. 
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FIFTH COLUMN— 


A Real Threat in the Western Hemisphere 


ARLY in the Spanish Civil War, 

General Emilio Mola boasted how 
the Nationalist armies would take 
Loyalist-held Madrid. “We have four 
columns marching on the city,” Gen- 
eral Mola said. “And within the city 
we have a fifth column.” 


General Mola gave the Fifth Column 
its name. But it was Adolf Hitler who 
made the phrase a notorious synonym 
for the treacherous activities that 
have betrayed, in succession, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway 
and Holland. Last week, as even Great 
Britain was shown to have sheltered 
Nazi-minded Fifth Columnists, the 
Americas woke up with a start to the 
fact that they had harbored whole 
brigades of the Fifth Column within 
their walls. Both in the United States 
and in the 20 Republics to our South, 
governments were beginning to take 
action accordingly. 


. . » Complacency Ended 


Like a complacent, well-to-do store- 
keeper who knows that some of his 
employees are stealing, but shrugs off 
their peculations as inconsequential, 
the democratic United States has for 
years tolerated anti-democratic forces 
operating here. Americans have felt 
that their nation is at bottom too rich 
and too secure for Fascist, Nazi or 
Communist ideals to be effective. They 
have thought that our democratic tra- 
ditions are too deeply rooted to be en- 
dangered by the minuscule Commun- 
ist Party, or by certain Fascist-guided 
ltalian groups, or by a Nazi Bund 
that has seemed almost as ridiculous 
as it has been irritating. 

Most Americans have assumed an 
amused pride in the fact that our 
cherished Bill of Rights is broad 


“Keep Cool” 


enough to protect even those who 
openly advocate political philosophies 
which would destroy those rights. 
And so, although Americans were dis- 
tressed, they were not particularly 
alarmed when a Nazi Fifth Column 
in 1938 betrayed its Austrian home- 
land to Germany. After all, many 
Americans reasoned, the Austrians 
belonged to the German family. 

Likewise, Americans were indig- 
nant but still not alarmed when the 
Fifth Column of Sudeten Germans 
prepared Czechoslovakia to be picked 
off like a ripe apple by Adolf Hitler. 
But within the past two months, as 
Nazi invaders took over Denmark, 
Norway and Holland in swift succes- 
sion, with Fifth Columns acting as the 
advance guard for conquest in each 
country, Americans have suddenly 
come to realize that countries demo- 
cratic to the core are not immune to 
the menace of organized subversion 
within their gates. 

The Fifth Column technique is one 
of agitation, espionage and sabotage. 
As has been demonstrated in Europe, 
it operates something like this: the 
enemy country sends its agents into 
the victim country. These agents, dis- 
guised as “tourists” and the like, work 
through traitorous native elements, 
stirring up discontented minorities 
wherever possible and preparing the 
way for large-scale sabotage. Once il 
is firmly established, the Fifth Column 
thus is in a position to disrupt both the 
physical and mental defenses of the 
victim country, and when that point 
is reached, the invader strikes. 

Two weeks ago while Great Britain 
began a sensational round-up of Nazi 
sympathizers—many of them mem- 
bers of the ruling aristocracy—the 





S HEAD of the Department of Justice, Attorney General Robert H. Jackson 
L will have direct supervision of America’s defense against the Fifth Column. 
In this connection, he has said that every precaution will be taken by the 


Department to see that civil rights are respected in America. 


Further, while 


isserting that citizens can help their government by reporting “acts, threats or 
evidence of sabotage, espionage or other disloyal activities,” he has offered this 
‘ficial advice: “Citizens will also help if they refrain from joining any organi- 
zation until they know, first, the source of its promotional funds; secondly, who 
their associates are in the organization and who its backers are; and thirdly, 


what becomes of their dues or contributions. 


Well-meaning persons may easily 


be duped into serving or helping finance activities of which they would not 


approve and which would 


embarrass them, and they 
responsible legally or morally for the activities of their associates. 


find themselves 
Lastly, the 


may 


greatest help to the government that citizens can render is to keep cool and not 


become frightened. 
received with suspicion. 
and responsibility measure 
makers should be discounted.” 


Sensational statements as to the Fifth Column should be 
As in most matters, persons with real information 
their words, 


Sensational statements and their 








Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 


Sabotage Is Part of the Technique 


United States officially ended all com- 
placency and likewise girded itself 


against enemies from within. 
. . . Important Steps 


Moving swifty to set up safeguards 
against all possible Fifth Column ac- 
tivities, authorities in Washington took 
such important steps as these: 

1) “To afford more effective con- 
trol over aliens” among whom Fifth 
Columnists might be expected to be 
found, President Roosevelt, sending 
his fifth governmental reorganization 
plan to Congress, transferred the 
Bureau of Naturalization and Immi- 
gration from the Labor Department to 
the Justice Department. The House 
immediately approved the plan. 

2) U. S. Attorney General Jackson 
moved to add 100 more G-men to the 
FBI’s staff. And as he asked that the 
estimated 4,000,000 aliens in this coun- 
try be registered, the Senate Judiciary 
committee voted to write even stiffer 
regulations into law, proposing a bill 
under which all aliens would be re- 
quired to be registered and finger- 
printed within four months, or suffer 
deportation. Similar penalties would 
be incurred by aliens advocating the 
overthrow of our government, or en- 
gaging in other subversive activities. 
At the same time, the Senate passed 
legislation barring all Communists and 
Nazi Bundsters from employment by 
firms engaged in intersate commerce 
(see page 5). 

3) Although he once reprimanded 
the Dies Un-Americanism Committee 
for some of its methods, the President 
last week said that the Committee’s 
reports were an important source of 
information—“some good and some 
not so good”—on Fifth Column activ- 
ities. »Chairman Martin Dies imme- 
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diately réquested another $100,000 ap- 
propriation to enlarge his committee’s 
staff, adding that he proposed to set up 
offices in 10 key cities throughout the 
country. After the Committee had se- 
cretly heard testimony by Nicholas 
Dozenberg, former Massachusetts 
Communist leader, Dies said he was 
both “shocked and startled” at revela- 
tions of widespread espionage. 


. .. Treason of a New Kind 


That the people as a whole were 
suddenly shocked and startled by the 
menace of a Fifth Column in the 
United States was obvious. The shock 
came not so much from the fact that 
treason is undoubtedly being prac- 
ticed as from the realization that 
here was a new kind of treason. 
Men have usually betrayed for two 
motives — money or spite. But the 
treason practiced by Fifth Columnists 
is treason from conviction, It is based 
on fanatic faith in an ideology that 
seeks to accomplish its aim through 
nothing short of world revolution. 

For the four aggressor powers, all 
of them interested in efforts to re- 
make the world — Germany, Russia, 
Italy and Japan—envVisage an age in 
which democracy would have no place. 
The world revolution which they con- 
template would group slave states 
around master states. And the mas- 
ter states themselves would have, as 
some have now, a virtual slave popula- 
tion ruled by a ruthless dictator caste. 

It is unfortunate but true that the 
democracies abound with persons 
who adhere to this ideal. They are 
bound to the aggressor nations either 
by ties of blood too strong to be cut, 
or by adherence to the same political 
philosophy. Quite frequently, they be- 
ong to the “upper classes” who con- 
sider the people a _ spineless mob 
whose only function is to be duped 
into the service of their overlords. 
Or they may be self-rising dema- 
gogues. But whatever their origin, 
they all share a belief that democracy 
is decadent, and that the future be- 
longs to the dictators. 

Last week the people and govern- 
ment of the United States had little 
fear that democracy here was not 
tough enough to disperse the Fifth 
Column. In fact, the major fear of 
government officials, as expressed by 
Attorney General Jackson (see box on 
page 3), was that American indigna- 
tion might develop into a wave of 
witch-hunting and that perfectly in, 
nocent aliens and citizens might suffer 
persecution merely because of their 
appearance or accent. 


. .» Hemispherical Danger 


Beside this expressed fear, however, 
Was one unexpressed. It was that 
Fifth Columns might have got too 
firm a hold in our neighboring repub- 
lics to the south to be eradicated from 
them easily. For the South and Cen- 
tral American republics—always sus- 
ceptible to revolution—have been one 
of the favorite areas for penetration 
by at least three of the four aggressor 


(Continued on page 18) 
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President: Action 


As it has been since the German 
sweep into the Lowlands, national de- 
fense was uppermost in President 
Roosevelt’s mind last week. Coupled 
with thought was action. Before the 
week was out, he had taken another 
series of preparedness steps, outstand- 
ing among which was a “fireside chat” 
to the nation, appointment of a defense 
board to speed the preparedness effort, 
and approval of a defense tax program, 

First .off, in a press conference, 
Roosevelt outlined his plan for train- 
ing 50,000 volunteer airplane pilots. 
This would be done, he declared, by 
expanding the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority pilot program. The expanded 
program, he said, would include not 
only college and university students, 
but those out-of-school men between 
18 and 25 who want to fly and those 
who hold private flying licenses but 
for some reason have ceased to fly. 
Fifty-five training centers will be es- 
tablished in all parts of the country 
and opened July 1. To pay for this 
training, the President asked Congress 
to appropriate $32,000,000 over and 
above the $3,300,000,000 in Army and 
Navy funds already set aside. 

On the same day, the President de- 
nied that he had ever had the idea of 
bringing Republicans into his Cabinet 
to further national unity during the 
defense effort. Such speculation, he 
asserted, was a case of barking up the 
wrong tree; there was nothing to sub- 
stantiate the idea. 

Two days later, Roosevelt, in an in- 
ternational radio broadcast, delivered 
his 14th “fireside chat” since he took 
office in 1933. Pitched on a note of re- 
assurance, the speech covered many 
points. Defending his Administration 
from charges that money appropriated 
for defense had been wastefully spent, 
he declared that the Army and Navy 
today were “the largest, the best 
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equipped, and the best trained pe: 
time establishment in the histor) 
this country.” Moreover, he added, 
America’s defenses would be buil! to 
“whatever heights the future may 
quire” and “swiftly.” 

Other points in the “chat” included 
these: (1) the people should bew:re 
of a new technique for “weakening a 
nation at its roots”—the Fifth (o)- 
umn; (2) under the rearmament 
gram, no social reforms of the }.s! 
few years would be sacrificed and no 
“war millionaires” created; (3) Amer- 
icans should give “as generously as 
you can” to the “destitute millions” of 
Europe “in the name of common hiv- 
manity.” 

Most important defense action of 
the President’s week was the creation 
of a Council of National Defense and 
an advisory commission to aid if in 
coordinating the economic phases of 
the preparedness program as quick!) 
as possible. The Council of National 
Defense was made up of the Secre- 
taries of War, Navy, Interior, Agricu!- 
ture, Commerce and Labor. The mein- 
bers of the advisory commission ani 
their duties were outlined by the 
President as follows: 


@e WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, presi- 
dent of General Motors Corporation 
To direct industrial production, com- 
pletion of the tank and its engine, th« 
plane and its engine, uniforms and 
other necessary articles in the de- 
fense machine. 

e EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, Jr. 
chairman of the board of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation—To supervise th 
steady flow of raw materials ani 
their treatment up to the point of 
fabrication. 

@ SIDNEY HILLMAN, president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers— 
To take charge of employment prob- 
lems in the war industries, including 
the training of apprentices for ground 
crews at air fields, radio operators, 
and even camp cooks, 

e CHESTER C. DAVIS, member of 
the Federal Reserve Board—To super- 
vise farm production so that national 
agricultural policy will not conflict 
with the defense program. 

@e RALP BUDD, chairman of th: 
Board of Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy Railroad—To prevent potential bot- 
tlenecks in the transportation indus- 
try that might slow up deliveries of 
war materials. 

@e LEON HENDERSON, member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion—To set up a statistical bureau in 
an effort to stabilize prices in the raw 
material field. 

@e HARRIET ELLIOT, Dean of 
Women at the University of North 
Carolina—To be adviser on consum¢ 
problems. 


Purpose of this set-up, explained 
Roosevelt, was to prevent any sudden 
changes in the government machine’) 
in handling defense problems, to pre- 
vent the normal American way of !i/¢ 
from becoming “discomboomerated 
by the rearmament program. The a(- 
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visory commission, he added, would 
erform essentially the same functions 
as the old War Industries Board and 
the old Munitions Board. What was 
peing undertaken now, he said, was 
nothing like complete mobilization for 
preparedness, 

Coineidentally with this step, the 
president okayed a plan to pay for 
the vast rearmament program. AS 
azreed on by Congressional and Ad- 
ministration leaders, the plan called 
for raising the national debt limit by 
<3,000,000,000 and new taxes to pro- 
vide $700,000,000 a year (see below). 

Other developments in the Pres- 
ident’s week included these: 

e To be Minister to Canada, a post 
left vacant by the resignation of James 
H. R. Cromwell, he appointed Jay 
Pierrepont Moffat, chief of the Euro- 
pean Division of the State Department 
and veteran career diplomat. 

e When he sent a message to Ad- 
miral Nicholas Horthy, Regent of 
Hungary, expressing hope for Hun- 
sary’s continued peace, it was thought 
he might have reason to believe Hun- 
sary was in danger of becoming in- 
volved in the war. 





Congress: It Costs Money 


(Goaded by the continued success of 
the Nazi drive in Europe, Congress 
last week sought to put the final 
touches on measures embodying the 
Administration’s expanded program of 
national defense. At the same time it 
tackled a plan to pay for the huge 
armament program, and moved to fore- 
stall a possible Fifth Column threat. 

e Defense Measures: Without a dis- 


senting vote, the Senate rushed 
through the revised $1,478,756,728 


Navy Supply Bill, and passed a resolu- 
tion permitting other nations in the 
Western Hemisphere to buy arms from 
the United States at cost. Meanwhile, 
the House outdid the Senate by pass- 
ing naval measures calling for an out- 
lay of $2,200,000,000. One of these 
would authorize the Navy to maintain 
1),000-useful planes and 16,000 pilots; 
the other would speed the construc- 
tion of 68 vessels now on the ways by 
culling the “red tape” of competitive 
bids and other restrictions. 

® New Taxes: Defense costs money. 
\nd so, as the measures to expand the 
army, navy and air force shuttled 
between House and Senate, Congress 
faced the task of raising the necessary 
funds—an especially painful duty in 
an election year. For the $3,300,000,000 
defense program meant that two un- 
pleasant things would have to be 
faced—more taxes and more debt. 

\fter a three-hour conference, which 
President Roosevelt attended by tele- 
phone, Treasury officials and Con- 
gressional revenue authorities an- 
hounced a movement to levy about 
$700,000,000 in new taxes before Con- 
gress adjourns. In addition, leaders 
planned-to propose increasing the na- 
tion’s statutory debt limit from 45 bil- 
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Reynolds Added Two Amendments 
lion dollars to 48 billion. Thus the 
Treasury could legally issue $3,000,- 
000,000 in five-year national defense 
notes, 

Plans were hazy, but it was gener- 
ally agreed that from $210,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 could be raised by a hori- 
zontal increase of 10 to 20 per cent in 
income taxes. To obtain the balance, 
Congressmen envisioned other pos- 
sible levies: (1) A 10% increase in all 
manufacturers’ excise taxes, and a big- 
ger jump in the tax on cigarettes, 
cigars and tobacco—to yield an esti- 
mated $160,000,000; (2) an extra 1-cent- 
a-gallon on gasoline, $200,000,000; and 
(3) a dollar-per-barrel increase on 
beer, $5,000,000. 

© Fifth Column: Senator LaFol- 
lette originally designed his “oppres- 
sive labor practices” bill to outlaw 
the use of strike-breakers and spies 
in labor disputes. As passed by the 
Senate last week, however, it included 
two amendments — by Democratic 
Senator Reynolds of North Carolina— 
which turned it into a kind of “de- 
fense” measure. Under the terms of 
these amendments, an employer en- 
gaged in interstate commerce may not 
hire more than one alien for every 
nine citizens he employs, and may not 
hire Communists or Nazis whether 
they are citizens or not. “I am for- 
tunate in knowing how the American 
people feel,” Senator Reynolds ex- 
plained. “I know that our American 
workers, who are the most patriotic 
of all citizens of our country, do not 
want to be placed in the position of 
working side by side” with Commun- 
ists or Nazis. 

Wholly apart from the Reynolds 
amendments, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee reported favorably on a 
House-approved bill requiring all 
aliens to register at postoffices and 
be fingerprinted within four months. 
Aliens failing to comply with the 
measure, or convicted of possessing 
arms, or advocating overthrow of the 












government by violence, would be de- 
ported. 

The drive against subversive activ- 
ities was further reflected in the new 
$1,111,754,961 Relief Bill, which the 
House passed and sent to the Senate. 
The bill would expressly forbid the 
employment of Communists or Nazis 
on WPA projects. 





Defense Developments: II 


Though the President and Congress 
were still in the forefront of the na- 
tion’s huge preparedness drive last 
week, there was no dearth of national 
defense developments elsewhere, 
Among them were these: 

e After conferring with Secretary 
of Treasury Henry Morgenthau, repre- 
sentatives of te machine tool industry 
vitally necessary in the construction 
of war machinery, declared they were 
ready to cooperate in the govern- 
ment’s preparedness program 100 per 
cent. Morgenthau declared the gov- 
ernment would give the industry 200 
million dollars worth of business dur- 
ing the coming year and hinted de- 
fense demands for machine tools might 
force the auto industry to present the 
same model cars in 1942 that they will 
present for 1941, because the govern- 
ment need for tools will take prece- 
dence over the auto industry’s. 

e Though many municipalities and 
private groups throughout the coun- 
try were taking varying steps against 
“Fifth Columnists,” the only state ad- 
ministration to move against aliens 
was that of Gov. E. D. Rivers of 
Georgia. After requiring all aliens in 
Georgia to register with the State High- 
way Patrol, Rivers ordered cancelled 
all business, professional and occupa- 
tional licenses of aliens who had not 
initiated citizenship proceedings by 
June 1. However, it was believed this 
might be unconstitutional. 

© At the Army Proving Ground, 
Aberdeen, Md., inventor Lester Barlow 
tested his highly publicized oxygen- 
carbon “glmite” bomb on a group of 
goats, tethered at distances ranging 
from 200 to 1,000 feet from the 1,000- 
pound explosive. According to Bar- 
low, the explosion would kill the goats 
by “detonating waves,” but after the 
bomb was set off not one goat was in- 
jured. Admitting “glmite” had failed 
to live up to his hopes, Barlow glumly 
told members of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, who witnessed the 
demonstration: “I was the goat.” He 
took some comfort in the fact, how- 
ever, that “glmite” blew a 60-pound 
steel plate 1,000 feet in the air while a 
similar amount of TNT, standard mili- 
tary explosive, hoisted the plate only 
250 feet high. 

@® Ina nationally broadcast address, 
former President Herbert Hoover gave 
the country his opinion on how the 
vast defense program should be man- 
aged. Instead of a board, he declared, 
a single man should be appointed in 
Washington as Munitions Administra- 
tor, having sole responsibility for pur- 
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chasing the goods required by the 
Army and Navy to protect the nation. 
The man, he said, should be an indus- 
trialist and not a politician. This at- 
tack on the President’s proposal to set 
up a defense board was accompanied 
by another in which Hoover accused 
the Roosevelt Administration for the 
nation’s present lack of “prepared- 
ness.” 

@ As the United States liner Presi- 
dent Roosevelt left New York harbor 
for Galway, Eire (Ireland), to evac- 
uate American refugees from the war 
zones, Nazi officials in Berlin issued 
what they called a “serious warning” 
to the United States. The British, they 
said, were planning to sink the liner, 
blame it on the Germans, and thus 
draw the United States into the war 
against Germany. The British recall- 
ed a similar charge made last year 
when the refugee-carrier Jroquois was 
en route to the United States (it re- 
turned safely) and said “no sane man” 
could accept the present warning. 

@ In Louisiana, the Army’s largest 
peacetime maneuvers (70,000 men took 
part) ended with a sharp criticism of 
the three-weeks’ war games made by 
Maj. Gen. H. J. Brees, chief maneuvers 
control officer. In many respects, he 
declared, the tactics employed were 
“absurd, farcical,” for which the senior 
officers were largely to blame, but he 
praised highly the work of the enlist- 
ed men who acted “intelligently, with 
initiative.” To remedy demonstrated 
faults, he recommended that similar 
maneuvers, “or even larger, should be 
held yearly.” 





Political Notes 


Last week, 4 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 7 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 


@ In the New Jersey primary, 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison 
won the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination and James H. R. Crom- 
well, who resigned his post as Min- 
ister to Canada, the Democratic Sena- 
torial nomination. In November, Edi- 
son will oppose State Senator Robert 
C. Hendrickson, Republican nominee 
for governor, and Cromwell will op- 
pose Senator W. Warren Barbour, 
who is seeking re-election. 

© That the drive of utility execu- 
tive Wendell Willkie for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination was 
gaining popular support was seen in 
the fact that he received 14,000 spon- 
taneous “write-in” votes in the Re- 
publican Presidential preference vot- 
ing in New Jersey. At the same time, it 
was announced in New York City that 
the utility executive’s admirers had 
organized more than 200 Willkie-for- 
President clubs in all parts of the coun- 
try. Oren Root, Jr., who launched a 
one-man Willkie campaign only a few 
weeks ago, said that an average of 
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Willkie’s Boom Gained Support 


15,000 requests were being made daily 
by people wanting Willkie-for-Pres- 
ident buttons and Willkie-for-Pres- 
ident automobile stickers. Meanwhile, 
it was suggested in some quarters that 
Willkie might win the Presidential 
nomination if a deadlock develops at 
the Republican convention. 

® In a Gallup poll, Republican and 
Democratic voters were asked which 
Presidential candidates they thought 
could “handle this country’s foreign 
affairs best.” President Roosevelt led 
the Democratic possibilities with 62 
per cent of the votes cast, while Secre- 
tary of State Cordel] Hull was second 
with 24 per cent. Former President 
Herbert Hoover led the Republican 
possibilities with 22 per cent of the 
votes, with Thomas E. Dewey second 
with 21 per cent. 


Labor vs. Sherman Act 


For months, labor has been im- 
patiently awaiting the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Apex Hosiery 
case to see whether labor’s contention 
that it was wholly excluded from 
prosecution under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act would be upheld. 

Last week, the Court handed down 
its decision. Labor’s “wholly exempt” 
contention was over-ruled. But in the 
specific case before the Court, labor 
won. The Apex case began in 1937, 
when members of the C. I. O.-affiliated 
American Federation of Full-Fashion- 
ed Hosiery Workers staged a sit-down 
strike in the Apex Hosiery Company 
plant at Philadelphia, Pa., seriously 
damaging thousands of dollars wortb 
of machinery. In a Federal District 
Court, the company.demanded triple 
damages under the Sherman Act, al- 
leging the strike was an illegal con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 

Upholding the company, the District 
court ordered the union to pay triple 
damages totaling $711,932. This de- 
cision, however, was set aside by the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals on the 
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ground the strike was to unionize th, 
plant and not to interfere with inter. 
State trade. The company, it indicated. 
Should seek redress for damages to its 
machinery in the state courts and 10) 
under the anti-trust laws. 

This decision the Supreme Court 
upheld last week, 6 to 3. Read by Jus- 
tice Stone, the majority opinion w:s 
concurred in by President Rooseve'|('s 
five appointees to the high bench— 
Justices Black, Frankfurter, Murphy, 
Douglas and Reed—while the disseit- 
ters where Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justices McReynolds and Roberts. 

On the question of whether labor 
unions could be prosecuted under the 
anti-trust laws, the majority declared 
that for 32 years the Court had ruled 
that the words of the Sherman Act 
“do embrace to some extent and in 
some circumstances labor unions and 
their activities.” But the Apex case, 
they ruled, did not present the proper 
“circumstances” for anti-trust action. 
The union’s object, they asserted, 
was to unionize the plant and not to 
restrain trade in any of the forbidden 
ways. Therefore the plant could not 
seek redress for damages under the 
Sherman Act, “brutal and wanton” 
though that damage was, but must do 
so in the state courts, 





Two Down in Murder, Inc. 


Last week, District Attorney Wil- 
liam F. O’Dwyer of Kings County, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., had taken a big step 
forward in his drive to rid Brooklyn 
of “vicious criminals and cheap 
punks.” In Kings County Court, a 
blue-ribbon jury tonvicted two mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn gang known as 
Murder, Inc., of first-degree murder. 

The two men sentenced to death 
were Harry (“Happy”) Maione, one 
of the leaders of the murder syndi- 
cate that contracted to kill enemies of 
big-time underworld characters for as 
little as $5 and $10 a job, and his ace 
trigger-man, Frank (“The Dasher”) 
Abbandando. Some 50 underworld 
slayings had been traced to the syn- 
dicate, but Maione and Abbandando 
were brought to trial specifically for 
the ice-pick murder of a police in- 
former, George Rudnick, on May 25, 
1937. 

Chief prosecution witness was Abe 
(“Kid Twist”) Reles, identified as 
“first vice-president” of Murder, Inc., 
who turned state’s evidence after aid- 
mitting participation in at least six 
murders. His story was that Abban- 
dando had lured Rudnick into a 
Brooklyn garage, that Harry (“Pitts- 
burgh Phil”) Strauss had stabbed the 
informer repeatedly with an ice-pick, 
and that Maione had split Rudnick’s 
skull with a meat cleaver just “for 
luck.” 

With his first trial against Murder, 
Inc., ending in complete victory, 
O’Dwyer last week was preparing to 
prosecute the second of his series of 
murder-ring cases, that involving Mar- 
tin (“Buggsy”) Goldstein and Harry 
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Strauss for the murder of Irving 
(“Puggy”) Feinstein, Strauss was a co- 
defendant with Maione and Abban- 
dando in the Rudnick case, but was 
granted a separate trial when he de- 
cided to “squeal.” Meanwhile, the 
Rudnick case victory was expected to 
strengthen the movement booming 
Q’Dwyer, a former policeman, for 
election as Mayor of New York in 


November. 
ee 
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Devotion: In a New York City court, 
16-year-old Helen Carl related that 
her father, Joseph Carl, had whipped 
her with a cat-o’-nine tails until the 
leather throngs were ripped from the 
handle, had broken a broomstick over 
her back, and then had fractured her 
arm with a stove poker. Nevertheless, 
she declared, she still liked him. 


« . . 


Love in Blue: On a complaint by 
Mrs. Harold Kidwell, Police Chief C. 
Norbert Wade of Millburn, N. J., sus- 
pended Patrolman James Finan, Mrs. 
Kidwell charged that Finan had tried 
to win her affection by first pretend- 
ing to be a burglar and then a 
marauding deer. 

Surprise: Fishing in a brook near 
Becket, Mass., Mrs. Peter P. Sheridan 
turned to scold her husband for mak- 
ing too much noise, then dashed away 
to barricade herself in a near-by gar- 
age. What she had seen was not her 
husband but a big black bear. 


* * 


Campaign, New Style: Buck Frank 
of Dallas, Tex., seeking re-election as 
county commissioner, has introduced 
anew campaign wrinkle, On the the- 
ory that voters are more interested in 
the war than in county politics, he 
distributes war maps as campaign 
literature, 

Collector: Lancaster, Pa., police 
were puzzled by the mysterious disap- 
pearance of ignition keys from parked 
autos until a man walked in and 
dumped a dozen of them on a desk. 
His 4-year-old son, he explained, had 
been making a “hobby” of collecting 
them, 

Spare: Emil Evanson of Hartington, 
Neb., now has an extra set of false 
teeth. Twelve years ago, he lost a 
set while stacking straw on his farm 
and bought another. Recently, Mrs. 
Walter Nielson, who now lives on 
Evanson’s farm, found the original 
set in her potato patch and handed 
them over. 

Chivalry: A burglar the other day 
demanded that Mrs. Sophie Lugina, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, give him all the 
money in the house. She told him she 
had none, Noticing her pufse, he told 
her to empty it. Ten pennies rolled 
out. “Is that all you’ve got?” he 
asked, He reached in his pocket and 
handed her a dime, saying: “That’s 
all I’ve got. You probably need it 
more than I do.” He walked out. 








WAR ABROAD 





“Fearful Risks” 


Early last week German troops had 
taken the Channel port of Boulogne 
and were pressing around Calais, 
only 22 miles from Britain’s Dover 
cliffs. They recalled that 145 years 
ago Napoleon had assembled an army 
at Boulogne to invade England; and 
they felt sure they would succeed 
where he had failed. 

Last week, as Belgium’s King Leo- 
pold capitulated to the Germans and 
ordered his 500,000 troops to lay down 
their arms, the German invasion of 
England seemed closer than ever. 
Estimating their chances of getting 
across the Channel to Britain, a soldier 
of General Georg von Kuechler’s army, 
which was driving from Antwerp to- 
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The Swastika Ground on Toward England 
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ward the Belgian port of Ostend, told 
American reporters: “Only half of us 
may get across. Who knows, perhaps 
I may be one of the lucky ones.” 

From his field headquarters, Adolf 
Hitler jubilantly announced Leopold’s 
surrender. “The Belgian Army today 
laid down its arms and ceased to 
exist,” the communique said, “Under 
the destroying effect of the German 
weapons, the Belgian King decided to 
end further pointless resistance.” 

In London, where newspaper head- 
lines bitterly called Leopold “King 
Quisling” (Major Vidkun Quisling was 
the chief Fifth Column betrayer of 
Norway), it was explained that the Bel- 
gian Army, according to Leopold, had 
got so low on supplies that it had been 


- subsisting for days on biscuits, and 


that many troops had fired their last 
round of ammunition. 

In Paris, Premier Reynaud an- 
nounced (and the Germans confirmed) 
that Leopold had surrendered against 
the advice of his ministers. Thirty 


Belgian senators and deputies in Paris 
immediately constituted themselves a 
rump parliament. “Obviously, some- 
thing must be done,” one Belgian sen- 
ator exclaimed, Both British and 
French hoped that at least a part of 
Leopold’s army would rebel against 
his orders. 


But it was apparent that the Ger- 
man armies would now be able to 
smash down through the northern 
wing which the Belgians had been 
holding, to crush the British which 
had been holding the center. “It is 
obvious that Leopold’s capitulation 
has increased the perils of the British 
Expeditionary force,” said a London 
military source, as Britons heard the 
Nazi war machine grinding closer to 
them, 

.. . The Dangers 


To a Britain preparing furiously 
against what promised to be the first 
invasion since William the Conqueror’s 
900 years ago, Minister of Information 
Alfred Duff Cooper said in a radio 
address: “The war has been brought 
with astonishing rapidity to our very 
gates. There is no good belittling or 
trying to minimize it. We are facing 
fearful risks.” 

Not only Britain, but all the armies 
engaged in France and Belgium were 
facing fearful risks, with the German 
risk growing less every day. The risks 
were these: 

1) After reaching Abbeville on the 
Channel at the mouth of the Somme 
River two weeks ago, the Germans had 
driven steadily north along the coast 
until early last week they were at, if 
not in, Calais. There remained only 
two Channel ports of any importance 
through which the Allied armies trap- 
ped by the German pincers could get 
supplies-—French Dunkerque and Bel- 
gian Ostend. Should the Germans suc- 
ceed in pushing along the whole coast- 
line, as seemed likely last week, more 
than 1,000,000 Allied troops would be 
completely cut off by sea as well as 
by land. 

2) A second threat was the German 
column which had swung north from 
the line of advance to the Channel, 
toward the French industrial city of 
Lille. Should these forces reach Lille, 
there would be created a “pocket 
within a pocket.” This would slice 
into convenient sections the encircled 
Allied forces, estimated by the Ger- 
mans at 500,000 French and 200,000 
British. 

3) The only immediate risk to the 
Germans was that the Allies might be 
able to break through the trail that 
Nazi motorized forces had beaten to 
the sea, at its narrowest point between 
Peronne on the south and Bapaume in 
the north. Once the French reduced 
the gap to a mere 13 miles, but it wid- 
ened again under incessant German 
pounding, If the Allies could break 
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through at this point, the 40,000 to 
60,000 German soldiers who had al- 
ready reached the sea would in turn 
have been trapped. 

But such a turn of affairs appeared 
more and more unlikely after Leo- 
pold’s surrender. Deserted by the 
Belgians, the Allied northern army 
was reported fighting a desperate 
rear-guard action to the sea. The Ger- 
mans themselves estimated that 500,- 
000 Allied troops had been evacuated 
within a few days before and after 
the capitulation of the Belgians. 

German officers were so confident of 
victory that they no longer bothered 
to keep American reporters out of 
field offices where hung the large- 
scale wall maps which disclosed their 
objectives. Soberer than most was Col. 
Gen. Walther von Reichenau, be-mono- 
cled aristocrat in command of the 
army that had swept through France 
to the Channel. “We know that the 
great battle must yet come,” von 
Reichenau said. “We will prepare for 
it and win it.” 

Allied morale, deeply wounded by 
Leopold’s surrender, returned with 
bitter determination as the Belgian 
government in Paris formally deposed 
Leopold, who was apparently a Nazi 
prisoner, and denounced his decision. 
It was asserted that Belgian troops 
in France would continue fighting. 


. .. Refugees, ‘‘Revolting Deeds”’ 


In a Paris broadcast, Belgian Pre- 
mier Hubart Pierlot announced to all 
Belgians, whether in conquered or 
free territory, or refugees, that the gov- 
ernment, which continued at war 
with Germany, had taken over the 
sovereignty of the King, who had “ex- 
ceeded the constitution” by negotiat- 
ing with the enemy against his Min- 
isters’ advice. “Dissolving the link 
uniting him with the nation,” Pierlot 
said, “the King is no longer in a posi- 
tion to govern ... (We) are exempt- 
ed from the duty of obedience imposed 
by the oath of allegiance.” 

Gen, Weygand, Allied commander 
in chief, who had flown over the lines 
to visit Leopold only a few days be- 
fore the surrender, was reported pre- 
paring a huge counter-attack from the 
south. He had reformed his armies, 
and had ousted 15 generals responsible 
for the first German break-through. 


Even as the British prepared to 
meet the attack on England which 
Leopold’s surrender had made more 
likely, British leaders, headed by 
Churchill, said they would “wiihhold 
judgment” on Leopold’s action as com- 
mander of his army. But British 
sources said that as far as the Germans 
went, the BEF’s feeling was one of 
“furious rage” caused by the “revolt- 
ing deeds of German airmen and tanks 
—women and children along the (Bel- 
gian) roads deliberately machine-gun- 
ned and slaughtered.” 

“We can never forget such things,” 
the authority said. “It will assure the 
Germans the warmest welcome any- 
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where if they invade this country.” 
And indeed the position of refugees 
in Belgium and northern France was 
desperate. From Paris it was reported 
200,000 Belgian refugees had passed 
through the city, headed for the south 
of France. More hapless were the 
5,000,000 civilians in the midst of the 
battle. It was charged—and repeated 
by President Roosevelt—that German 
flyers were bombing and machine- 
gunning them. A British  busi- 
ness man who had escaped from 
Boulogne described the civilians mass- 
ed in its streets while the Germans 
fought to take the town. “Every time 
a bomb went off the women would 
scream. No one tried to stop them. 
There must have been many killed. I 
know there were hundreds wounded, 
and I saw many going mad.” 
i 


... Italy: Price Up 


Still on the fence, Italy remained the 
big question mark in the European 
war picture Iast week. But with the 
country geared for war, the surrender 
of the Belgian Army by King Leopold 
was expected to hasten her entrance 
on Germany’s side. 

In jubilant Berlin, Italian Crown 
Prince Humbert, Leopold’s brother- 
in-law, was credited with having had 
a hand in the Belgian capitulation by 
convincing the King that his greatest 
duty to his country would be to pre- 
vent further bloodshed. In Rome, 
Virginio Gayda, Mussolini’s official 
mouthpiece, lent credence to this 
story by calling Leopold’s surrender 
“an act of high political and humane 
wisdom.” 

Meanwhile, as Italy went on prepar- 
ing for war against the Allies, the 
Allies continued to court Italy, making 
Mussolini tempting offers to stay out. 
Britain was reported offering (actual 
negotiations took place in Rome) to 
exempt Italian shipping from the con- 
traband blockade in return for noth- 
ing more than an Italian guarantee 
that goods received in Italy would not 
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be re-exported to Germany, Fra 
hard pressed in Flanders, alles: 
went farther. 

Italians have long clamored for ( 
sica, French island off Italy’s wes 
coast, and for Tunisia and Djibuti iy 
Africa, as well as a share in adn 
istering the Suez Canal. Last week 
reports reaching Washington  s;i: 
France had secretly offered Mussolini 
most of these, but that the Dictator 
had rejected them as “too little and 
too late” and had raised his p: 
ridiculously to (1) cession to Italy of 
the whole French Alps Maritimes ani 
Savoie as far as Chambery; and (2) 
in addition to Corsica and Tunisia a:\ 
Djibuti in Africa, all of the British 
and French Somalilands, 


... Britain: “Life or Death” 


With Allied armies strugg! 
against German invaders for contro! 
of French ports across the Eng 
Channel and with Leopold’s surren- 
der of the Belgian Army (see page 7), 
Britain last week faced its gravest 
crisis since the great Spanish Armada 
menaced it in 1588. 

But while thoroughly alarmed, Brit- 
ons quickly prepared for the worst, 
which King George VI solemnly ¢e- 
scribed as a “life or death” strugzle 
against Nazi invasion, Fitting hers«|{ 
into totalitarian harness to speci 
prosecution of the war against tolal- 
itarianism, the nation launched a 
crusade against Fifth Columnists ani 
hastily marshalled her home defense. 

@ Dictatorship: When Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill’s government 
demanded greater war emergency 
powers “in view of the grave peri!,” 
Parliament rushed through in 1))) 
minutes an Emergency Powers !)e- 
fense Bill making Britain practical!) 
a totalitarian state for the duration. 
Unprecedented in British history, the 
sweeping law gives the governmen! 
dictatorial power over every phase o! 
British life. Under it, the government 
not only controls industry, capital and 
labor, but may, among other things, 
conscript every person, every piece of 
property and every penny in the rea!lin 
to insure maximum war effort. |Is 
first use of this power was to impos 
an excess profits tax of 100 per cen! 
and put airplane and munitions fac- 
tories on 24-hour day, seven-(:) 
week schedules. 

© Fifth Column: With equal spec, 
Parliament passed the Treachery Bill, 
aimed particularly at Fifth Columnists. 
Armed with these new powers, Home 
Secretary Sir John Anderson interned 
all aliens and launched a grim cru- 
sade against suspects. Even those 
Britons believed to be mere tools oF 
dupes of the enemy did not escape 
the round-up. Among those arrested 
were Sir Oswald Mosley, Britain’s 
would-be Fascist ruler, many of bis 
followers, and other Right and Lett 
leaders, including Captain Archib:!d 
Ramsay, a Conservative member 0! 
Parliament. Similar treatment ws 
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said to be in store for other prominent 
persons. 

The crusade against Fifth Column- 
ists also spread to Northern and 
Southern Ireland (Eire). Fearing a 
possible German attempt to invade 
ireland and strike at the British Isles 
from the rear, London held emergency 
defense negotiations with both Eire 
and Northern Ireland, while all three 
countries rounded up hundreds of out- 
jawed Irish Republican Army converts 
and sympathizers. In Dublin, Prime 
Minister Eamon de Valera announced 
formation of a “local security” force 
and moved to bring his country’s army 
to war strength after it had been re- 
vealed that at least one Nazi para- 
chutist officer had landed there for 
spy work, 

e Home Defense: In addition to 
equipping and training a Local De- 
fense Volunteer corps, said to number 
400,000, to defend the islands against 
Nazi parachutists, Britain called on 
her boys between 18 and 20 to join 
a Home Defense Army. Importance of 
this army was shown in a significant 
shift in*the British High Command. 
General Sir Edmund Ironside was re- 
lieved of duties as Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff to become Com- 
mander in Chief of the Home Forces. 
While his place as head of the General 
Staff was taken by Lieut. Gen. Sir John 
Deer Dill, an expert on war of move- 
ment, the shift was said to reflect 
concern for the home front rather 
than for the forces fighting in France. 

e Empire Message: As most of 
Britain thus fast took on the appear- 
ance of a beleaguered nation with 
anti-aircraft and machine gun em- 
placements springing up everywhere, 
King George VI, in a spirited broad- 
cast to his nearly 500,000,000 subjects 
throughout the world on Empire Day, 
declared: “Let no one be mistaken. 
It is no mere territorial conquest that 
our enemies are seeking. It is the 
overthrow, complete and final, of this 
empire and of everything for which 
it stands, and after that the conquest 
of the world.” 








. . . Narvik Struggle 


With attention riveted on the main 
theater of war in France and Belgium 
(see page 7), the outside world last 
week had largely lost sight of the 
Norwegian sideshow, but neither Ger- 
many nor the Allies were neglecting it. 

Though the Allies had abandoned 
south and central Norway, the com- 
ing of summer and better fighting 
conditions intensified the struggle for 
Narvik, strategic Norwegian Arctic 
port. And last week, as reinforced 
Allied troops were slowly closing in 
on the Nazi garrison which has held 
out there since April 9, the Germans 
resorted to parachutes to rush men 
and supplies to the rescue, 

German bombers, moreover, sought 
out Polish units recently landed in 
Norway to aid the French and Brit- 


WAR 


ish, and Nazi flyers claimed to have 
hit several Allied warships off Nar- 
vik. A big reason for this Nazi activ- 
ity was reported to be this: the Ger- 
man high command is anxious to hold 
on to Narvik because it is an import- 
ant weather observation post from 
which the Nazis receive data vital to 
their aerial operations against the 
Allies. 

Meanwhile, the situation in the rest 
of Norway was about as follows: 
Though most Norwegians in the cen- 
tral and southern part of the country 
now live under the stern hobnailed 
boot of the conqueror, a wave of 
passiye resistance was sweeping those 
areas. Further, in the north, rem- 
nants of the Norwegian army were 
not only continuing their resistance 
and aiding the Allies, but King Haakon 
and his government were function- 
ing from a secret Arctic capital, 


... Trotsky Attack 


Politicians and patriots in Mexico 
last week were pointing to what they 
called “conclusive” proof of a Nazi- 
Communist Fifth Column below the 
Rio Grande (see page 3). This was the 
attempt to assassinate Leon Trotsky, 
60-year-old world-famous Communist 
revolutionary and exile. 

Having lived dangerously most of 
his life, Trotsky has had many a close 
call, and last week he had apparently 
had one of the closest. Before dawn 
one morning 20 men, in the blue uni- 
forms of Mexico’s police, raided his 
wall-enclosed villa in the village of 
Coyoacan, Mexico City suburb, Over- 
powering five guards, they gained en- 
trance to the house. The door to Trot- 
sky’s propaganda office was broken 
open and from that room they ma- 
chined-gunned the door to his bed- 
room while another gunner fired 
through a window. 

The cross-fire of more than 300 bul- 
lets ripped into the bedroom and beds 
where Trotsky and his wife had been 








International 
Trotsky: Another Close Call 


asleep only a few minutes before. 
Apparently believing they had fin- 
ished off the exile, the attackers fled 
in two of his autos, kidnaping one of 
his secretary-guards, Sheldon Harte, 
25, of New York City. But the bearded 
little Russian and his wife had saved 
themselves by rolling to the floor and 
crouching in a corner. After the raid- 
ers fled, they calmly notified the police 
who declared the attack was “amaz- 
ingly well-planned.” 

Under direct orders from Mexico’s 
President, Lazaro Cardenas, to pick 
up the trail of the would-be assassins, 
police later found the cars, but no 
trace of young Harte. Many suspects 
were arrested, but the hunt continued 
for an American named George Mink, 
mentioned by Trotsky as one of his 
“avowed enemies,” and Herbert Piss- 
man, a German-born visitor to Mex- 
ico. Meanwhile, Trotsky, who, like 
his wife and 15-year-old grandson, 
received only minor cuts from flying 
splinters and glass, declared the at- 
tack “was organized by the GPU un- 
der the direct supervision of Stalin 
himself.” 

Twice driven from his native Russia 
by the Czars, Trotsky, 1917 revolution 
leader and creator of the Red Army, 
was last banished by his fellow-Com- 
munist and arch foe Joseph Stalin in 
1928. After living for brief periods in 
Turkey, France, Sweden and Norway, 
he was expelled from the latter coun- 
try in 1937 and Mexico was the only 
nation to offer him asylum. 
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War Sidelights— 


© Blitzkrieg has gotten hold of Ger- 
mans now even in their official greet- 
ings. Instead of pronouncing the full 
official greeting, “Heil Hitler,” Ber- 
liners now just nod and say “’tler!” 


© To help attain the country’s self- 
sufliciency program, the German Board 
of Health has ordered that all edible 
mushrooms, berries, and vegetables 
growing wild in German forests, be 
rounded up and stored as an addition- 
al summer food supply. The office de- 
clared that some 60,000,000 to 80,000,- 
000 marks worth of wild mushrooms 
were growing yearly in Germany, with 
nine-tenths of them being left to die 
where they grow. 


@ Theatrical and costumer unions 
have descended on the British Lord 
Chamberlain to demand that nude 
shows be stopped because they were 
depriving union members of work. 
The more nudes and strip teasers run 
around London stages, the less work 
dressers and costumers have, the 
unions contended. 


® Slapping sarcastically at British 
actors who are now “gallantly” facing 
the footlights in New York and other 
American cities, Sir Seymour Hicks, 
London actor-producer, has vehement- 
ly criticized British subjects who are 
deliberately staying away from Eng- 
land “for the duration.” 
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Before Columbus 


Long before Columbus arrived, a 
full-flowering civilization existed in 
North America. This is the conclusion 
reached by Frank M. Setzler, Smithson- 
ian Institution anthropologist, after a 
study of the relics left by the Hope- 
wellians, the mound builders of the 
Ohio and Upper Mississippi Valleys. 

The civilization arose, Setzler be- 
lieves, when southern Indians from 
around the Gulf Coast migrated north 
to mingle with “a primitive but vigor- 
ous and progressive people.” The 
Hopewellians, Setzler says, had a 
“well-developed religious ritual.” They 
were explorers, since they obtained 
obsidian from the Rockies, mica from 
the Appalachians and copper from 
Wisconsin. From their communal 
works—huge mounds 30 feet high, 150 
feet wide and more than 
200 feet long, Setzler con- 
cludes, “there must have 
been conscription of labor 
and .. . certainly some 





regimentation.” 

ok ji mata ta aaa, as tae vapor. 
Cicadas: Brood 14 

Improperly called the 


“17-year locust,” the peri- 
odical cicada (Magicicada 
septemdecim) is an en- 
tomological cousin of the 
lowly plant lice and leaf 
hoppers, but he makes a 
much greater stir in the 
world than they. 

Because of his regular 
appearance, many legends 
have grown up about the 
cicada and his shrill whine; 
and one of these is that the orange- 
colored, W-shaped markings on his 
wings predict war. 

Every year periodic cicadas emerge 
somewhere in the United States. Sci- 
entists have numbered each brood; the 
one due to appear this month is Brood 
14. It will infest the Tennessee and 
Ohio Valleys most heavily; but its out- 
posts will range from Illinois to Cape 
Cod, and down the Appalachians as 
far as northern Georgia. 

The broods are numbered up to 30, 
because scientists include the 13-year 
variety which appears in the South- 
east. The shorter life cycle may be 
due to the warmer southern climate; 
but it is known that cicadas do some- 
times vary their exemplary routine, 
some 17-year broods emerging in 16 
years and some in 18 years. 

The adult cicada, after shedding his 
nymphal envelope and drying his 
wings in the sun, lives less than a 
month. Only the male is equipped 
with the tympani which vibrate to 
make what is thought to be a mating 
call. These vibrating membranes are 
set at the base of the abdomen. The 
male regulates the pitch of the call 
by raising or lowering the abdomen to 





Science Facts 


ETWEEN the South Pole and Latitude 60 there are no 

land animals larger than insects . 
light, which is monochromatic (all one color), is the product 
of an electric discharge through an atmosphere of sodium 
The largest and longest sodium lighting system in 
the world, running 33 miles along New York City’s Belt 
Parkway, is now being installed ...@ Because of medical 
and scientific advances, the tuberculosis death rate has been 
reduced 66 per cent in the last three decades; pneumonia and 
influenza deaths, 24 per cent; and diphtheria deaths, 90 per 
e Brain cells are so specialized that they have 
little power of reproduction, like other body cells. 
grow older, their brains usually grow smaller . 
fibers are held together by light tissue made up principally 
of two substances called collagen and elastin ... 
glass was discovered by accident in 1903 when a French 
scientist named Benedictus knocked over a test tube from 
which its collodion contents had evaporated, The tube cracked, 
but did not shatter, revealing collodion’s cohesive properties. 


CGMS... ‘«.. 


open or close the sound chambers. 
During their brief above-ground life, 
the females lay eggs, which hatch six 
or seven weeks later. The larvae then 
drop to the ground, where they bur- 
row to feed on roots until they are 
ready to emerge 17 years later. Cicadas 
are harmless. They cannot sting; and 
since their mouth parts during adult 
life are weak, they eat little, living 
mostly off accumulated fat. The only 
harm ascribed to them is that when 
they infest orchards during adulthood, 
the holes made by the females’ oviposi- 
tors may so weaken the twigs of fruit 
trees that a wind will break them. 
ee 


Tri-Vision Photography 

At a recent meeting of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee 
that body’s savants gazed raptly at a 


What in- 


photograph of Pinocchio. 
trigued them was not the little puppet’s 
Disneyesque expression, but the fact 
that his figure seemed to stand out 
from the film in a life-like third di- 


mension. The colored transparencies 
which the TNEC examined, it was said, 
might well presage a photographic 
revolution. 

Ever since he was an usher in a 
Madison, Wis., movie house, 33-year- 
old Douglas F. Winnek has dreamed of 
the possibility of stereoscopic photog- 
raphy, which would create an illusion 
of depth in pictures. For a time, RKO 
grub-staked him to experiments with 
movie film in a Rochester, N. Y., thea- 
ter. But after he had shot 12,000 feet 
of film, both he and his backers were 
convinced that what they had first 
thought was a faint appearance of 
depth in Winnek’s picture was only 
fuzziness. 

But Winnek did not give up. He set 
up shop in New York as a photographic 
engineer, scraping up a living while he 
continued his experiments. By 1935 
he and some friends, working in the 
basement of Winnek’s Marmaroneck, 
N. Y., home, had convinced themselves 
that the secret of stereoscopic photog- 
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raphy—or tri-vision, as Winnek ))re- 
fers to call it—lay in embossing rid<.s 
on photographic film. 

Winnek finally managed to perfec} 
a method of doing so; and the pictures 
which startled the TNEC were a resi)|!. 
Winnek admits that three-dimensio)),| 
movies, his first interest, are still a 1c 
way off. But he hopes that by f;)|! 
tri-vision film for regular camer: 
will be ‘on sale. 

Cameras with wide-aperture lenses 
will take tri-vision photos most suc- 
cessfully, he says. But even ordinary, 
cameras will produce a high degree «{ 
life-like perspective. To ridge the {i!))) 
commercially, he believes, should 0 
increase film costs more than fi, 
per cent. 

At present, Winnek is most interes'- 
ed in tri-vision’s use on transpar: 
cies, such as X-ray films. He believes 
that the films can be calibrated so that 
surgeons, merely by looking at th, 
X-ray picture, can tell exactly h 
deeply to cut. The Navy is also ji 
terested in Winnek’s invention, and jis 
contracting for experiments with tri- 
vision in one of its standard 
Fairchild aerial cameras 

ee 


Capsules 

@ A new technique fo: 
sewing ruptured blood vcs 
sels has been developed })\ 
Sidney Smith Jr., 28-year- 
old University of Chicago 
medical student, the schov! 
reports. The two ends of 
the artery are threaded 
over a slender rod of glu- 
cose (sugar), which is coai- 
ed with bland oil. The rod, 
acting much like a house- 
wife’s “darning egg,” per- 
mits the surgeon to mak 
“over and over” stitches. 
The rod dissolves with- 
in a few seconds afic: 
the artery has been sewn. 


q The 1939 infant mortality rat 
was the lowest in history, Census Bu- 
reau records show. Of every 1,()t)() 
live-born babies, only 48 died during 
their first year, as against 51 deatlis 
in 1938 and 54.4 in 1937. The Bureau 
also reports that the birth rate in 19:3! 
declined to 17.4 per 1,000 population 
from the 1938 rate of 17.6. 


G Two new cures for insanity are 
reported by the American Psychiatri: 
Association. Just as deadly snake ven- 
oms may be used to relieve pain, s° 
curare, a lethal poison used on their 
arrows by South American Indians. 
serves as a preliminary drug in shock 
treatment of schizophrenia, Dr, A. §. 
Bennett of Omaha says. In some cases 
of mental disease, according to Drs. 
V. P. Sydenstricker and H. M. Clerkley 
of the University of Georgia, recover) 
occurs within 15 minutes after a dose 
of nicotonic acid has been injected. 


G@ A new “light meter” sensitiv: 
only to biologically effective ultr« 
violet sun rays has been set up on ft! 
Northwestern University campus 
measure ultra-violet radiation. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Midas Trouble 


[In 1934 the United States held 35 
vr cent of the world’s gold, then 
rth $20.67 an ounce. That year the 
‘resident, under emergency legisla- 
yn, devalued the dollar, jacking the 
rice of gold up to $35 an ounce. 

(he Treasury began buying gold 
from all comers, who were first at- 
tracted by the high price and then 
panicked by events in Europe into ex- 
hanging foreign gold for safe U. S. 
dollars. As war and rumors of war 
‘tered in one European nation after 
iother, governments banned private 
les of gold. But because govern- 
ents were unable to sell to the 
ited States as much goods as war 
juired them to buy from the United 
ites, they themselves had to pay the 
balance in gold. 

lo hold the nation’s growing hoard 
of the precious metal, the government 
built its strongest underground fort, 
Fort Knox in Kentucky. Last week 
there was crammed into Fort Knox 
more gleaming golden bullion than 
had ever been in one pile in the world’s 
history. The Treasury officially an- 
nounced that the U. S. owned 70 per 
cent of all the world’s monetary gold— 
19 billion dollars’ worth, by far the 
most in America’s history. 

Government officials last week still 
refused to admit that they were wor- 
ried by this Midas trouble.. But in the 
backs of their minds must have been 
these fears about the glut: (1) It was 
fur more gold than was needed to back 
our money or credit—enough to set 
olf the wildest inflation, (2) The price 
could not be cut without disrupting 
domestic and world trade, or dealing 
the Allies a vicious economic blow. 
(3) Should Germany win, the totali- 
iarian states might calmly turn their 
backs on gold as a monetary measure, 
and leave us holding a 19-billion-dollar 
bag. 

Last week the gold was still pour- 
ing im, 


, 
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New Newspaper 


To a newsman, the birth of a news- 
paper is almost as exciting as the birth 
of his own child. Last week some of 
ihe excitement spread to the public as 
Publisher Ralph McAllister Ingersoll 
announced the impending delivery (on 
June 18) of his New York daily, PM. 

For PM will not be just another 
newspaper. In a city where news- 
papers are bulky and sell for 3 cents, 
PM will be slim (32 pages, tabloid size) 
and sell for a nickel—except on Sun- 
days when it will be 64 pages and sell 
for a dime. With a light-heartedness 

hich many publishers consider reck- 

‘Ss, it announced that it will carry no 
ilvertising whatever. It is capitalized 
t $1,500,000, and Ingersoll anticipates 
' profit. 

“To a selected list of individuals” 





International 


Ingersoll: “We Propose to Crusade” 


during the last fortnight went an 11- 
page promotional circular, purportedly 
a copy of a “confidential memorandum 
to the staff of PM.” In it, the 39-year- 
old ex-mining engineer who went from 
The New Yorker to Fortune to Time 
to Life, explained why he thinks PM 
will acquire and hold the 200,000 daily 
readers it needs to succeed: 

© Completeness: PM will be edited 
“as if no other newspaper were being 
published”; each issue is intended to 
include all the news since the last is- 
sue. News will be departmentalized, 
so that foreign wars will not flourish 
side by side with local marble con- 
tests. Important news will be ecap- 
suled in short paragraphs. 

e Unorthodox News: PM plans to 
cover LABOR, “including news of the 


-——Random Statistics 


HERE are 360,000 oil wells in the 

23 states where ojl has been 
found. Many drilled in Pennsyl- 
vania more than 50 years ago are 
still producing ... e For five cen- 
turies Mexico has produced more 
than 33 per cent of the world’s total 
silver production ...@ There were 
31,009,870 motor vehicles registered 
in the United States in 1939, an in- 
crease of more than a million over 
the previous year. California, with 
one vehicle per 2.4 persons, had the 
highest per capita registration of 
any state ...e@ Rare golden cavi- 
ar (sturgeon roe), so-called because 
it has a golden glint in sunlight, a 
delicacy for wealthy epicures only, 
sells at $100 a pound. In Czarist 
days. golden caviar went only to the 
Russian imperial household .. . 
@ It is estimated that American in- 
dustry has more than $600,000,000 
accumulated for workers’ pensions, 
aside from payments made under 
the Social Security Law...e@ More 





than 1,000,000 pounds of steel are 
used annually in the manufacture 
of golf equipment. 








il 


unemployed”; the PRESS itself, though 
most other publishers play it down; 
RADIO, including excerpts from the 
day’s interesting program scripts. 

© News for Living: while PM will 
carry no advertising, it will carry a 
digest of that same day’s advertising 
printed in other New York papers. It 
will feature news of prices and values 
in food, news of unadvertised sales, 
news of other “problems of living” 
such as Housing, Health, Education, 
Medicine, etc. 

e Pictures: Some of its stories will 
be told entirely in pictures. In addi- 
tion to its staff of photographers, PM 
will employ a corps of “illustrators- 
by-hand,” who will depict scenes 
where cameras fear to tread. PM will 
be a two-color newspaper; black, and 
one other color to be changed daily, 

© Policy: “We are against people 
who push other people around, just 
for the fun of pushing, whether they 
flourish in this country or abroad... 
We do not believe all mankind’s prob- 
lems are being solved successfully by 
any existing social order, certainly not 
our own, and we propose to crusade 

We are Americans and we prefer 
democracy to any other principle of 
government.” So said an early pros- 
pectus of PM. Last fortnight Ingersoll 
added: “PM still feels that way.” 


Briefs a 


@ The Forest Service of the Agri- 
culture Department declares that for- 
est stands in the South are only half 
to a quarter stocked, with more timber 
being drained for industrial and do- 
mestic use than is being grown. Fre- 
quent fires and indifferent treatment 
of southern timber have contributed 
to the reduced stands. 





Gg Gloomily, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment predicts that U. S. farm exports 
will be cut almost a third this year, 
because European markets are being 
closed by the European war and be- 
cause the barter system is spreading. 
Department officials said American 
farmers are facing their worst sur- 
plus problem jin recent years. 


q@ The Distilled Spirits Institute, 
Inc., disclosed these facts about alco- 
hol taxes in 1939: (1) taxes paid on 
alcoholic beverages last year totaled 
$1,010,384,672, a return $63,107,586 
more than the total for the previous 
year; (2) since repeal, alcoholic bev- 
erages have produced $5,269,000,000 in 
public revenues. 


@ In a report on the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration program 
in 1938; AAA Administrator R. M. 
Evans states there was a definite shift 
by American farmers from exploitative 
to soil-conserving farming. In 1938, 
he says, soil-depleting acreage was 
about 12,000,000 acres below the aver- 
age for the previous 10 years, while 
feed-producing grass-lands had been 
pepped up with 5,500,000 tons of lime 
and fertilizer. At the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1938-’39, Evans adds, 5,248,- 
396 farmers—farming three-fourths of 
the nation’s crop land—were co- 
operating in the AAA farm program. 
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Witnesses: Victory 


The 66-year-old religious sect known 
as Jehovah’s Witnesses is distinguish- 
ed among newspaper readers princi- 
pally for three things: (1) it objects 
to saluting the American flag on the 
ground that “anything fashioned by 
the hand of man” should not be “wor- 
shipped”; (2) it believes an “Arma- 
geddon” is coming that will destroy 
all evil men; and (3) it is aggressively 
anti-Catholic. 

Last week the Witnesses had made 
news not in connection with the flag 
or “Armageddon,” but in connection 
with Catholicism, for last week the 
United States Supreme Court had 
handed them a victory against mem- 
bers of the one church they constantly 
fight. In a unanimous decision, read 
by Associate Justice Owen Roberts, 
the Court had overruled a Connecticut 
law and declared the sect could legally 
play anti-Catholic phonograph records 
—even before Catholics. 


The case began in New Haven, 
Conn., in April, 1938. To get funds for 
their church, Newton Cantwell and 
his two sons, Jesse and Russell—all 
ordained ministers of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses—went from house to house in 
a New Haven area thickly populated 
with Roman Catholics and advertised 
their cause by playing phonograph 
records that attacked the Catholic 
Church, 

On protest from Catholics—who 
had listened to the records voluntarily 
—the Cantwells were arrested for vio- 
lating a Connecticut law forbidding 
the solicitation of funds for religious 
purposes without.a permit. The men 
were convicted and the conviction 
was upheld by higher courts. 

The Supreme Court reversed the 
conviction on the ground the “nar- 
rowly drawn” law was unconstitu- 
tional, “a censorship of religion” de- 
priving the Cantwells of their liberty 
without due process of law in contra- 
vention of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Said Justice Roberts: 

“To condition the solicitation of aid 
for the perpetuation of religious views 
or systems upon a license the grant of 
which rests in the exercise of a deter- 
mination by State authority as to what 
is a religious cause is to lay a forbid- 
den burden upon the exercise of lib- 
erty protected by the Constitution.” 
He added: 

“In the realm of religious faith .. . 
sharp differences arise. . . The tenets 
of one man may seem the rankest er- 
ror to his neighbor. To persuade others 
to his own point of view, the pleader, 
as we know, at times, resorts to ex- 
aggeration, to vilification of men who 
have been, or are, prominent in church 
or State, and even to false statement: 

“But people of this nation have or- 
dained in the light of history that, 
in spite of the probability of excesses 





International 


Roberts Read'the Unanimous Decision 


and abuses, these liberties are, in the 
long view, essential to enlightened 
opinion and right conduct on the part 
of the citizens of a democracy.” 
Justice Roberts pointed out, how- 
ever, that “there are limits to the ex- 
ercise of these liberties.” Those who, 
he said, “in the delusion of racial 
or religious conceit would incite vio- 
lence and breaches of the peace in 
order to deprive others of their equal 
right to the exercise of their liberties” 
could be “appropriately” punished by 


the State. 
__ OO Oo 


“Holy Joes” 


In the armed services of the United 
States, it is a traditional belief that 
men fight on more things than their 
stomachs, and that they need food not 


Sermonett 


T HAS become a popular pastime 

to sneer at the rigoristic excesses 
of our conservative forbears. Pro- 
gressive claims are made by those 
who insist on easier divorce, trial 
marriage, companionate wedlock 
and free love, as though this pro- 
cedure would guarantee moral ad- 
vance in the social order ... It has 
long since been discovered that un- 
disciplined appetite leads to moral 
chaos,’ spiritual degeneration and 
social disaster . . Marriage is a 
Holy Covenant and sacred sacra- 
ment which must not be entered 
into as a social, physical or financial 
convenience, to be dissolved under 
false pretenses. The stability of the 
State is determined by the strength 
of the home. The American home is 
the foundation of our society; with 
the ancient seer we may well in- 
quire: “If the foundation be des- 
troyed, what can the righteous do?” 


—Rev. Dr. C. J. MeCOMBE, 
Methodist Church of St. Paul and 
St. Andrew, New York. 






























PATHFINDER 


only for that but also for their souls, 

Attached to the Army and Navy, 
therefore, is a regularly commissioned 
force of clerics representing all re- 
ligious denominations. Known affec- 
tionately to enlisted men as “Holy 
Joes,” these are the chaplains whose 
chief duty is to minister to the spiritua| 
needs of the nation’s fighting forces, 
even under intense fire if necessary. 

Given rank, uniformed and paid bh, 
the government along with regular 
Army and Navy officers, the “Holy 
Joes” served well and sometimes y:l- 
orously during the First World War, 
most beloved of them being the late 
Father Duffy, Roman Catholic chap- 
lain of New York’s famous “Fighting 
69th.” 

Active in war and peace, the Army’s 
“Holy Joes” have been especially wel! 
organized for the last 15 years, and las} 
week their “Chaplains Association of 
the Army of the United States” had ex- 
panded itself to include the “Holy 
Joes” of the Navy. This was done in 
accordance with a resolution passed a 
fortnight ago when the association met 
in New York for its 15th annual con- 
ference. As a result, the “Holy Joes” 
in both branches of the service will 
be banded together from now on jn 
the “Chaplains Association of the Army 
and Navy of the United States,” head- 
ed by the Rev. N. M. Ylvisaker, Luther- 
an minister of Minneapolis. 

All told, in the Army and Navy 
today there are 1,855 chaplains, in- 
cluding active regulars and inactive re- 
serves. Of this total, the Navy is 
represented by only 155, largely be- 
cause it has developed no reserve force 
of clerics. Chief of Navy Chaplains 
is Presbyterian Rev. R. D. Workman 
of Pennsylvania, who heads a clergy- 
man force of five regular staff captains, 
31 commanders, 16 lieutenant com- 
manders and 33 lieutenants. 

Chief of Army Chaplains is Roman 
Catholic Rev. William R. Arnold of 
Ohio who heads an organization more 
than ten times the size of the Navy’s. 
Under his direction are more than 
1,700 “Holy Joes,” including 13 col- 
onels, 84 lieutenant colonels, 72 majors, 
353 captains and 633 lieutenants, 

en 


Briefs 


g At the 12th annual convention 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York in New York City, it was re- 
ported that more than 50 per cent of 
the world’s Lutherans are under Nazi 
German domination, It also was said 
that after the Russian invasion, only 
one Lutheran church was left stand- 
ing in Finland, whose population is 
96 per cent Lutheran. 

@ With many Britons working 4 
seven-day week in an effort to turn 
out the war materials needed to fight 
Germany, Lord Nuffield, known as the 
“Henry Ford of England,” declared 
that working on Sunday was no sin. 
Said he: “Every good-living person 
devotes the proper time to prayer, but 
when fighting the ungodly, no one 
will feel that he is despoiling the 
Sabbath by working for a just and 
righteous cause.” 
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EDUCATION 


Closed Crypt 


After four years of careful prep- 
aration, Oglethorpe University in 
Georgia last week closed its “crypt of 
civilization,” which is not to be opened 
until the year 8113. The crypt, a sub- 
terranean vault, contains thousands of 
objects depicting life as it is known 
today, including such things as Mickey 
Mouse, an encyclopedia, phonograph 
records and a bottle of beer, so that 
those alive 6,000 years from now will 
know what the 20th century was like. 


A. A. A. E.’s 15th * 


To advance the development of 
adult education in the United States, 
the American Association for - Adult 
Education was founded in 1926. No 
minor-league organization, it has 384 
constituent bodies and 1,143 individual 
members throughout the nation. Last 
week, more than 800 delegates to the 
A. A. A. E.’s four-day 15th annual 
convention in New York City were en 
route home, ruminating over such con- 
vention developments as these: 

e Archibald MacLeish, noted Amer- 
ican poet and Librarian of Congress, 
accused writers of his own generation 
—including Ernest Hemingway, John 
Dos Passos and even himself—of 
morally disarming democracy in the 
face of Fascism. Their writings, he 
said, had made this country’s youth so 
skeptical of “all slogans, all tags, even 
all words” that they could not now be 
morally convinced that Fascism is evil 
and that democracy is worth fighting 
for. Youth, he declared, must regain 
“the conviction that there are final 
things for which democracy will 
fight,” or democracy would be crushed. 

¢ The problem of “alien isms” in 
the United States was discussed by 
Dr, John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. Such “isms,” 
he said, could not be eliminated by 
suppression; they must be “outdone 
and out-maneuvered.” This could be 
done, he suggested, by having all 
media of communication — radio, 
newspapers, motion pictures—concen- 
trate for a month or -two on all 
phases of some unsolved national 
problem, such as unemployment, until 
an informed public opinion had laid 
the basis for “intelligent civic action.” 
Unless democratic society answered 
“relatively well” its basic problems, 
he warned, those “who are victims of 
the situation will in desperation fol- 
low a demagogue who promises to do 
it dictatorially.” 

e Dr. Frank Aydolotte, president of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J., charged that the “ig- 
norance and timidity” of the Amer- 
ican people had helped bring on the 
European war, a war “in which we 
may eventually be involved and from 
which we shall certainly suffer wheth- 
er we take part in it or not,” by “ig- 
noring the economic problems of 

















International 


Montgomery Merely Grinned — 


other nations, forgetting that these 
are our economic problems as well.” 
What was needed, he said, was a co- 
ordinated adult education program 
that would enable the people to act 
with wisdom in an age when democ- 
racy was facing extinction, 

e The modern novel received a 
tongue-lashing from Clifton Faidman, 
book critic of The New Yorker and 
questioner on the “Information, 
Please” radio program. Seven out of 
ten novels published today, he declar- 
ed, were so badly written that they 
lacked even the elementary classroom 
standards of coherence, clarity, unity 
and progression. 


School Shorts 


@ In accordance with a program 
initiated last year to train young Amer- 
icans for service in the expanding 
U. S. merchant marine, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps has begun to select 
500 of its enrollees for schooling 
under supervision of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. Two hundred of the 
boys will be trained in marine radio 
and signal work, and 300 as appren- 
tice seamen. 





@ Recent actions at eastern colleges 
indicate their students are still firmly 
isolationists. At Yale, 1,500 students 
(a little more than one-fourth the en- 
rollment) signed a petition that the 
United States should “grant no credit, 
give no supplies and send no men” to 
the warring nations in Europe. Almost 
half Dartmouth’s 2,345 undergraduates 
signed a letter to President Roosevelt 
saying they wanted no part in the 
European war. Harvard students re- 
cently picketed a professor whom they 
considered an interventionist. 


@ In place of grades in grammar 
schools, Dr. John L. Tildsley, retired 
associate superintendent of New York 
City schools told a teachers association 
meeting, he would prefer to see 
“streams” of pupils grouped accord- 
ing to ability. Dr. Tildsley said he 
feared that grades had geared promo- 
tion to age instead of achievement. 
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NAMES 


In London, England, since January, 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY, popular 
American movie star, last week gave 
up acting for the duration of the war, 
leaving for France to join the Amer- 
ican Field Service as an ambulance. 
driver. Asked why he had joined, 
Montgomery merely grinned. 


o * *® 





Because the “need is so widespread 
and appalling,’ JOHN D. ROCKE- 
FELLER, Jr., his wife and five sons, 
contributed $100,000 to the Red Cross 
Fund goal of $10,000,000 for war relief. 
In making the gift, the 66-year-old 
capitalist-philanthropist wrote to Na- 
tional Red Cross Chairman NORMAN 
H. DAVIS that “a goal of twice $10,- 
000,000 would seem all too little in the 
face of the most ghastly tragedy of 
all time.” 

Another example of the prescience of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN has just been 
cited in the Congressional Record. 
According to the Record, he foresaw 
the danger of “parachute troops” as 
far back as January 16, 1784, after suc- 
cessful balloon ascensions had been 
made over Paris. Writing to a friend 
in France on that date, he said: “It ap- 
pears, as you observe, to be a discovery 
of great importance and what may 
possibly give a new turn to human 
affairs ... Five thousand balloons, 
capable of raising two men each, could 
not cost more than five ships of the 
line, and where is the prince who can 
afford so to cover his country with 
troops for its defense, as that ten thou- 
sand men descending from the clouds 
might not in many places do an infinite 
deal of inischief, before a force could 
be brought together to repel them?” 

. . 7 


Owning between them approximate- 
ly $800,000 in bonds and cash, the 
DIONNE quintuplets—the only ones 
in the world—last week marked their 
sixth birthday anniversary at Cal- 
landar, Ontario, Canada. In perfect 
health, well-disciplined and mentally 
above the average for their age, An- 








nette, Cecile, Emilie, Marie and 
Yvonne, each received a new doll 


from Dr. ALLAN ROY DAFOE, the 
man who has guarded their health 
since bringing them into the world. 


In Los Angeles last week, DOUGLAS 
CORRIGAN, famous for his “wrong- 
way” flight to Ireland two years ago, 
became the father of a six-pound boy 
whom he named Orville Wright, after 
the pioneer flier. He has been married 
since June, 1939, his wife being a 
childhood sweetheart. 

Last week’s war dead included 34- 
year-old Prince WILHELM of Prussia, 
eldest son of the Hohenzollern Crown 
Prince and grandson of the former 
Kaiser. He was the second Hohen- 
zollern to be killed in the war to date, 
Prince OSKAR, his cousin having died 
while fighting for the Nazis in Poland. 
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EDITORIAL 





“The American’s Creed” 


(@ BELIEVE in the United States of 

America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a de- 
mocracy in a Republic; a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States; a 
perfect Union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and human- 
ity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my Country to love it; to support its 
Constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 
spect its flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies.” 

—WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 


g 
Dies Vindicated 


HAT have certain high-placed 

New Dealers to say now about 
Congressman Martin Dies of Texas? 
Not many months ago they were 
smearing him none too gently as a 
reactionary Red-baiter whose only ob- 
jective was to win personal publicity 
and embarrass the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration politically. 

The story is a familiar one. As 
chairman of the House committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities, 
Congressman Dies has in the past been 
subjected periodically to bitter attacks 
launched by a number of people close 
to the White House. Indeed, the Pres- 
ident himself has on more than one 
occasion applied a figurative hot-foot 
to the big Texan, once saying, for ex- 
ample, that the Dies committee was 
guilty of a “sordid procedure.” 


But what about now? However 
grudgingly they admit it, many New 
Dealers today feel differently about 
Dies. As for the President, although 
seemingly half-reluctant to say so, he 
suggests that the record of the Texan’s 
committee is well worth reading as a 
source of important information on 
the Fifth Column and its activities in 
America. In short, to put it mildly, 
recent events have made a lot of peo- 
ple shame-facedly eat the words they 
directed against Dies only a short time 
ago. For the Fifth Column threat has 
suddenly become immediate enough to 
make it clear that his inquiry has been 
making sense all along, while its more 
violent critics have been able to do 
nothing better than smear it. 


It is true, of course, that the in- 
quiry has at times violated the pro- 
prieties of evidence-taking—and this 
department has criticized it more than 





once for that reason—but such pec- 
cadilloes fade into insignificance when 
measured against the great amount of 
actual good accomplished by the com- 
mittee. Long before his New Deal 
critics woke up to the fact, Chairman 
Dies was busy warning the country 
that a Fifth Column existed here. And 
to his credit—despite many attempts 
to block him from getting Congression- 
al appropriations—he kept pounding 
away at the threat by exposing the 
subversive techniques being applied 
by America’s vicious Communist, Fas- 
cist and Nazj elements. As a result, 
Dies and his committee colleagues have 
done much to put the nation on guard 
—in fact, they have done more in this 
respect than any other individual or 
group anywhere in the land. 

And because this is true, Chairman 
Dies has triumphed completely over 
all those self-styled liberals who once 
so recklessly slung mud at him. Under 
the circumstances, he should have the 
full backing of Congress in his latest 
effort to continue the life of his com- 
mittee, for the marching Fifth Column 
has -real reason to fear Dies. 


q 
We Must Help Them 


T IS so terrible, so appalling, that no 

words can adequately describe it. 
It is the refugee problem of Europe, 
and there has been nothing quite like 
it until now. 

It is a ghastly horror story of some 
five million individuals marching 
through Belgium and France, of hun- 
dreds of thousands fleeing terror- 
stricken from bombs and bullets, of 
old men, old women, young mothers 


Lewis in The Milwaukee Journal 


No Words Can Adequately describe It 


gters 


and babes in arms feeling the sloy 
pinch of starvation as they move o 
through strange neighborhoods to som 
nameless fate far from home. Son 
die on the way. Some go mad, It ji 
hardly worthwhile keeping alive o 
sane. 

At this distance, we can only imagin: 
how ghastly this thing must be. W 
can merely picture to ourselves how 
terrible it would be if the worst wa: 
in history suddenly struck in Nev 
York state, driving five million Nev 
Yorkers from their homes, withou 
food, without medicine, without cloth 
ing, without any of the basic necessi 
ties of life. Mentally, we can see thes 
five millions filling the roads betwee 
Manhattan and Virginia, being ma 
chine-gunned by low-diving planes 
trying desperately to scrape up 
vegetable out of the bomb-pocked lan«( 
Dispossessed and starving, a wave 0! 
humanity without shelter, with n 
face to look at but the face of blac! 
despair. 


O words are good here. No word 

can tell the story. The European 
refugee problem is beyond description 
A broken heart cannot be explained in 
a sentence; a paragraph cannot tell th: 
torment of a woman losing her mind 
a whole book is too small to contai: 
the misery of these people who hav 
been cut adrift. 

Words are no good, but no matte: 
how wild runs the imagination, it wil! 
not run wild enough to exaggerate the 
terrifying story of Europe’s refugees 
at this hour. Here in America, fa: 
from the scene, with harvests so fa! 
that we have surpluses ready to rot, 
we can let our imaginations run wild— 
and we can act. Before God, we hav: 
a great task to perform, and we mus! 
perform it without hesitation. Before 
God, it is our duty as civilized human 
beings to do something for these peo 
ple, and do it in a hurry. This is a 
black age, with bestial forces tramp 
ling on the basic decencies of mankind 
At the moment, we cannot stop thos: 
forces, but we can at least help the in 
nocent they have beaten to the ground 


Right now the Red Cross is raisin: 
a fund of $20,000,000 to bring relief to 
the refugees, and all Americans should 
contribute as much as they can. Bul 
$20,000,000 is but a drop in the bucket, 
and Americans must be prepared to 
give many millions more. Furthe: 
than that, without delay, the American 
people, acting through their govern- 
ment in Washington, should line up 
ships and fill them with the great agri 
cultural surpluses we have. These sur- 
pluses, for which there is no conceiv- 
able domestic use, should be transport- 
ed abroad at once. The refugees—five 
million of them—are desperately in 
need. If we fail them, we have no 
right to call ourselves either civilized 
or Christian. 


PATHFINDER 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


‘ ” 
‘Weapons 

MERICA is safe! Three inventors, 
| Senator Sheppard reports, have 
tried to sell him these “weapons” for 
the Army: (1) A “magic grease” which, 
put jin gun barrels, makes bullets travel 
“) times faster and 20 times farther. 
(2) A “parachute bomb” to be dropped 
into the path of enemy planes. (3) A 
“liquid, cement,” to be sprayed on 
enemy troops, freezing them into 
statues. 


Muzzled Cabbies 


Y the way, if you come to Wash- 
ington in the next few weeks, 

ind your cab-driver, who is usually 
so talkative, refuses to pass the time of 
day with you, don’t think he’s a boor 
and a bounder. Washington cab driv- 
ers, We can attest, are talkative gentle- 
nen, But, at the present, their lips 
are tightly sealed with governmental 
red tape. They are as uncommunica- 
tive as a beachful of frightened clams. 
In 1932 Congress passed the License 
Act for the District. Included was a 
$10 fee to be charged for the privilege 
of “guiding and escorting” sightseers. 











Faithfully on the lookout for more 
revenue, District officials recently 
clamped down a regulation which 


would force cabbies to pay the $10 fee, 
in addition to their hacker’s license, if 
they wished to “guide and escort.” 
rhe regulation went into effect last 
veek, 

The cabbies immediately sent up a 
dissenting howl. At the same time 
they sent up an ominous silence. Until 
District officials lay dawn a hard-and- 
fast definition of “guiding and escort- 
ing,” the cabbies say, they’ll be blamed 
if they’ll even point out the White 
House in passing. So far, District offi- 
cials have not come up with a defini- 
tion. And now, instead of indulging in 
a flow of reason and feast of soul 
every time we ride in a cab, we are 
forced to listen only to our own 
mournful whistling. 


A. Vorax, Alien 


'TIXHESE days and nights Mr. Big, 
whose job is to think in terms of a 
future which extends even beyond 
third terms, sits in the White House 
and considers the possibility—distant 
we all hope—of an invasion of this 
country. We can’t say whether he 
knows about it, but a foreign invader 
once used that very White House as a 
Starting point for his campaign. 

No, we are not talking about the 
British during the War of 1812. This 
invasion took place about 15 years ago, 
and the invader was A, Vorax Waterh, 
better known as the furniture-carpet 
beetle or “buffalo moth.”+ 

About this time every year Washing- 








+A. Vorax Waterh’s full scientific name is An- 
emus Vorax Waterhouse, Waterhouse becoming in- 
ed because he was the man who first described 
Vorax. 





ton householders indignantly call up 


the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine and complain that tiny 
worms are holding dinner parties in 
their homes, masticating heartily on 
the best sofas and rugs. The Bureau 
replies that A. Vorax Waterh and his 
pals in the carpet-beetle family are 
vear-round pests and that the best way 
to get rid of them is to fumigate the 
house, or to use a spray recommended 
in Leaflet No. 150. The beetles them- 
selves, the Bureau adds, are harmless. 
Except, of course, that they lay the 
eggs from which the banqueters 
spring. 

But if the Bureau really wanted to 
give the low-down on this insect Fifth 


“ 


15 


Column, it could add that A. Vorax 
Waterh, the carpet beetle with the 
mottled back, first arrived in the 
United States in a shipment of furn- 
iture sent to the White House from 
Turkey. He soon spread to apartments 
and hotels near the Executive Man- 
sion, Persons moving from Washing- 
ton and taking their furniture with 
them transported his tribe all over 
the country. 


Of course, we had our native carpet 
beetles before A, Vorax arrived, so we 
don’t know that there is any moral to 
the story. Except that it might make 
material for a speech by Senator Bob 
Reynolds, who views all immigrant 
aliens with deep suspicion, 





“My! How Handy!” 


“A pump right in the kitchen! What'll they think of 
next? You’re a lucky woman, Josephine.” 


UCKY? Yes—compared with 
toting heavy pails of water 
from an outside well. But if 
Josephine was lucky, what about 
her granddaughter of today, with 
her modern electrified kitchen? 


With electric lights, Josephine’s 
granddaughter doesn't have to fill 
and clean lamps. With her electric 
refrigerator, she doesn’t have to 
keep the butter in the cellar in 
summer, or worry about the milk. 
Her electric cleaner makes it un- 
necessary to tear up the carpets 
every spring and lug them out and 
beat them. With her electric range, 
she doesn’t have to cook over a hot 
stove. And the furnace keeps the 
house at the right temperature 
without her going near the cellar. 


Even if electricity’s contribu- 
tions to better living had stopped 
here, we'd still recognize it as one 
of the greatest benefits of our 
century. But electricity goes much 
further. In every branch of industry 
it helps to make manufactured 
articles available at such low prices 
and in such quantity and variety 
that more millions of people can 
enjoy them. 


For more than 60 years General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen have been making elec- 
tricity more useful—creating for all 
of us hundreds of comforts un- 
known to any former generation. 
Their continued efforts today are 
producing still More Goods for 
More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Joachim Von Ribbentrop 


ATE last month a_ parachutist 
raided the Belgian Foreign Office 
and found “secret archives” conveni- 
ently left behind by the fleeing govern- 
ment. Presumably these documents 
will be used eventually—if not right 


-away—to “prove” how necessary it 


was for Germany to invade the Low- 
lands. But it is not likely that the 
story will be believed. 

For the invasions of Poland and 
Norway were justified by similar 
“revelations,” all coming by way of 
Germany’s Foreign Office. The head 
of the Foreign Office calls himself the 
new Bismarck; his enemies liken him 
to Machiavelli. Possibly he learned 
his best lessons from Baron Mun- 
chausen, But none of Joachim von 
Ribbentrop’s tall tales is taller than 
the unadorned story of his own life. 

Ribbentrop came into the world on 
April 13, 1893, without the aristocratic 
“von.” <A class-mate reports that this 
son of an ill-paid army officer was 
“an unusually handsome boy, saucy, 
always on the way to mischief and 
trouble.” His father tried to make a 
soldier out of him, but young Ribben- 
trop rebelled and ran away from 
home. His aunt, no blood relative, but 
a baroness, staked him to a boarding 
school education at Grenoble, France. 
There he learned to speak faultless 
French and to mingle with the no- 
bility. 


EAVING school, he worked first as 

clerk and errand boy in the Lon- 
don branch of a German company, 
which he left in 1910 to seek his for- 
tune in Canada. For four years he 
sales-talked the merits of Rhine wines, 
until rising hostility toward Germany 
kicked the bottom out of his market. 
When the war broke out, he quit lay- 
ing track for a Canadian railroad and 
made his way back to Germany. 

He served on an unsuccessful mis- 
sion to Turkey in 1918 with the pol- 
ished diplomat, Franz von Papen, but 
returned to Berlin in time for the 
Armistice. Thanks to his command 
of French and English, he was ap- 
pointed adjutant to the German dele- 
gation which attended the Versailles 
peace conference. 

Weakened by the war, Germany was 
all but mortally wounded by the peace, 
and the subsequent occupation of the 
Rhineland by the French army. But 
on the ruins of his fatherland, Rib- 
bentrop built the beginnings of his 
fortune. French wines could be 
brought into the occupied zone tax- 
free, and it was easy for Ribbentrop 
to corrupt the customs officials who 
stood at the entrances of the rest of 
Germany. With the profits of his im- 
porting business, he speculated in the 
falling currency, and the final collapse 
of the mark made him rich. 

In 1920 Ribbentrop performed two 
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Ribbentrop: Can He Sell Love? 


characteristic feats: (1) he induced 
his aging aunt to adopt him, thus be- 
coming a baron, with the right to use 
“von”; and (2) he married Annelies 
Henckel, his boss’s daughter. Otto 
Henckel, one of the early sponsors of 
the Nazi movement, introduced Rib- 
bentrop to Adolf Hitler in 1928. Rib- 
bentrop first used the movement to 
crush his Jewish competitors. One 
rival, with a business valued at 4,500,- 
000 marks, was forced into exile, and 
Ribbentrop took over the business at 
a reported price of 100,000 marks. He 
repaid the Nazis by scaring his 
wealthy friends with the Marxist-Jew- 
ish Menace, Thus alarmed, they were 
persuaded to contribute heavily to 
Hitler. 


In 1933 it was Ribbentrop who ar- 
ranged the interview with the banker 
who helped finance Hitler into the 
government. In return, Hitler made 
the wine merchant Commissioner for 
Disarmament—a strange position in a 
government which was doing its best 
to rearm. Until 1936, when Hitler sent 
him to London to represent the Third 
Reich at the Court of St. James, Rib- 
bentrop organized espionage, and 
served as a roving ambassador, 

The British upper crust liked Rib- 
bentrop. He dressed and spoke as 
they did. He acquired the custom of 
drinking afternoon tea. So outwardly 
pro-British did he become that Dr. 
Ley, Nazi labor front leader, remarked 
that the Ambassador spoke even Ger- 
man with a British accent, But Rib- 
bentrop, who mistook diplomacy for 
high-pressure salesmanship, at last 
committed a boner. 

This was the famous “Heil Hitler” 
incident. Presented to King George 
VI, he saluted with outstretched hand 
and shouted the Nazi greeting three 
times, apparently convinced that the 
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King would respond in kind. The 
King merely smiled, the British publ ic 
roared, and Ribbentrop’s affection 


. turned to hate. Hitler finally removed 


him from his English post and made 
him Foreign Minister in February, 
1938. 

At last in a position of power, Rib- 
bentrop worked fast. His thesis, din- 
ned whenever he had the chance, was 
that England would not, or could not, 
fight. It was Ribbentrop who per- 
suaded the Fuehrer to test England 
with Czechoslovakia—and Munich, in 
September of 1938, showed Hitler 
that his Foreign Minister was righi. 
At Munich, when British Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain signed away the 
Czechs, Ribbentrop remarked: “Now 
he is signing the end of the British 
Empire.” 


ITH the republic of the Czechs 

under Germany’s belt, Ribbentrop 
prepared for his supreme diplomatic 
coup. Nazi Field Marshal Goering, 
who despises him and whom Ribben- 
trop regards as a “lout,” had done a 
good job in cementing the Rome-Ber- 
lin -Axis. But Ribbentrop topped it 
sensationally with the Soviet-German 
Pact, signed last August 23. The world 
may never learn what arguments the 
Foreign Minister used with Stalin and 
Molotoff, but his feat is one of the 
most impressive pieces of salesman- 
ship in diplomatic history. And it 
made him as responsible as anyone 
for the outbreak of the Second World 
War. 


Germany could scarcely risk a war 
with the Allies unless its eastern bor- 
ders—Poland and then Russia—were 
protected. Somehow the Soviets were 
persuaded that London was encourag- 
ing war between Germany and Russia. 
Somehow the Soviets were convinced 
that it would be best for them to sign 
a pact with the Nazis. At any rate, 
Ribbentrop was able to brush aside 
ideological and political differences, 
where abler diplomats had _ started 
with the assumption that the anti- 
Soviet diatribes in Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf were as eternal as the Gospel. 


Ribbentrop, the champagne sales- 
man who acquired his knowledge of 
foreign affairs in salons and night 
clubs, has seen his policy succeed 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, 
Louxembourg, The Netherlands—per- 
haps in Belgium, France and England. 
He has accepted more responsibility 
for German decisions in foreign pol- 
icy than any other Nazi save the Lead- 
er himself. 


For if Hitler, Goering and Goeb- 
bels have been dubbed respectively 
“the Mouth, the Muscle, and the Mind” 
of Nazi Germany, Ribbentrop is the 
Nerve Center. Only through him have 
the Mouth, Muscle and Mind been able 
to operate with such deadly efficiency 
beyond Germany’s borders. His motto 
is: “We know the world does not 
love us but we have compelled the 
world to respect us, and now we shall 
compel the world to love us, too.” 
But love for the Nazis may be one thing 
Ribbentrop will find difficult to sell. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Third-Term Risk 


HAT influence would the candi- 

dacy of President Roosevelt have 
upon the fortunes of the Democratic 
party in the November election? 

The man in the street has his own 
vlib answer—namely, that the Presi- 
dent is the best man the Democrats 
have if they want to win the race 
again. PATHFINDER, however, meas- 
uring its poll results, points to an an- 
swer considerably different. For on 
the basis of sentiment existing just 
prior to the invasion of Holland and 
Belgium, we find that the feeling 
against a third term represents an im- 
portant segment of Democratic voting 
strength. So important, in fact, that if 
it were denied to President Roosevelt 
and shifted to the Republican side, it 
vould very readily defeat the party 
now in power. 

In recent polls; PATHFINDER has 
asked this question: “If President 


Not Enough 





HIS eight-state tabulation shows the percentage of voters currently in favor 

of a third term for President Roosevelt. It will be noted that some of those 
who voted for Alf Landon in 1936 now would vote for the President, but this 
shift of Republicans to the Democratic side is not nearly enough to make up for 
the shift of anti-third-term Democrats to the Republican side. Thus, for example, 
in Hlinois President Roosevelt gains 4.2 per cent of the ’36 metropolitan vote 
for Landon, but he loses 26.6 per cent of the ’°36 Democratic vote, retaining only 
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| 73.4 per cent. 
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Roosevelt is a candidate for a third 
lerm, how would you vote—Yes or 
No?” And an analysis of the answers 
is little short of surprising, for it in- 
dicates that a third-term nomination 
night be a great risk not only for 
President Roosevelt but for his party 
is well. 

Thus, a survey of eight populous 
eastern and midwestern states shows 
that if President Roosevelt were a can- 
didate on the Democratic ticket, he 
would retain only 73.4 per cent of 
his 1936 vote in the metropolitan cen- 
ters, and in the country and on the 
farm he would retain 79 per cent of 
his strength. In addition, he would 
gain a total of 3.6 per cent of the Re- 
»ublican voters who supported Landon 
in 1936, in both the city and country. 

Expressing this shift in terms of 
otes, it means that the intrusion of 
the third-term issue—barring any very 
ecent. changes in public opinion be- 
ause of the war—would cost the Dem- 
cratic party millions of ballots, and 
quite possibly the election itself. 

In May 25th issue, PATHFINDER 





VOTED FOR ROOSEVELT IN 1936 





surveyed the probable results of the 
1940 election on the basis of party 
strength, lumping together as Demo- 
crats all who professed a liking for 
either Roosevelt’s re-election or for 
any one of such divergent candida- 
cies as those of Jackson, Garner, Hull, 
Wheeler, McNutt and Farley. That 
survey showed that the Democrats 
appeared to have an edge, 
However, when we measure the 
Democratic standing on the basis of 
the third-term question alone, we find 
a penalty against the Democrats in 
every state so far surveyed, That is 
to say, the Democrats lose the edge 
we reported in the May 25th issue. 
Take Indiana, for example. In the 
computation of party strength, In- 
diana was rated as-leaning Democratic 
in our May 25th tabulation. But if the 
third-term issue were the sole issue, 
Indiana would lean Republican, by a 
majority in excess of 75,000. By the 
same test, Ohio would have an indi- 


VOTED FOR LANDON IN 1936 


cated Republican majority of 255,000. 
And doubtful Pennsylvania would go 
definitely Republican. 

Of course, war developments may 
have some important effects on Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s availability for a 
third term, and that is something we 
shall have to attempt measuring in a 
later PATHFINDER poll. For the mo- 
ment, though, it can be said that the 
apparent defection of anti-third-term- 
ers from Democratic ranks indicates 
that the two-term Jeffersonian tradi- 
tion is still deep-rooted in the hearts 
of the American people, 

What the political future holds, only 
the Democratic convention in July 
will tell. Will President Roosevelt try 
for a third term? If he does, then the 
American people will have a chance to 
determine whether or not they want 
the time-honored two-term precedent 
upheld. 
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A Yearly BINDER 
for your PATHFINDER 


Beautiful — Handy — Durable 
Quality Buckram Binding 
Room For §2 Issues 


Here is the binder for which our 
readers have been waiting. The new 
PATHFINDER binder illustrated 
above is being made especially for us 
by one of the largest manufacturers in 
America, It is light-weight yet durable 
—Imade of the best quality green buck- 
ram binding. It is roomy, flat-opening 
—easily accommodates 52 complete is- 
sues. No cutting, no trimming, no 
holes to punch—just slip each copy 
into place, easily and quickly, and it’s 
there to stay. It is valuable for the 
orderly arranging and preserving of 
your copies of PATHFINDER for fu- 
ture reference and insuring against 
lost, mislaid or borrowed copies. 
Looks like a book, and can be put into 
the library, bookcase shelf or any 
handy place. By having your copies 
preserved in this compact, handy bind- 
er you will be able to refer instantly to 
back issues and thus keep your “world 
reference library,” which PATHFIND- 
ER really is, at your instant service. 


ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY 


PATHFINDER has arranged for a 
definitely limited quantity of these 
binders to supply the needs of our 
many friends who preserve all their 
copies. Delivery will be made to us 
in about two weeks. Orders from sub- 
scribers, schools and libraries will be 
filled on a “first come—first served” 
basis. We will not be able to supply a 
binder after this stock is gone; so, 
send in your order right away. 


LOWER PRICE IF ORDERED NOW 


The price—so long as they last, 
which represents cost to us in quan- 
tities—is $1.25 for one binder; $2.25 
for two; $3.00 for three, postpaid, We 
suggest you get several for back files 
as well as current and future ones. 
Mail your order today to 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 











FIFTH COLUMN— 


(Continued from page 4) 


powers. Germany, Htaly and Japan 
have long and assiduously cultivated 
them. And in Mexico the Communist 
influence has been strong. 

With its interests closely associated 
with the whole Western Hemisphere, 
the United States has reason to think 
in terms of hemispherical danger, and 
such a danger is more or less implicit 
in the real Fifth Column threat exist- 
ing in many countries below the Rio 
Grande. Accordingly, although it may 
have relatively little to fear from its 
own Fifth Column at home, the United 
States must guard the Panama Canal 
and certain strategic island areas 
where Fifth Column trouble might 
strike in case of uprisings to the south 
of us. All this is important to Amer- 
ica’s defense and that is why certain 
significant facts are being carefully 
noted in Washington, 


.. . Nazi Activity 


One such fact, for instance, is that 
Germans have been migrating to South 
America since around 1850. Today 
there are almost a million pure-blood- 
ed Germans in Brazil, perhaps a third 
that number in Chile, and 100,000 in 
Argentina. Ever since Hitler came to 
power, he has sought to impress South 
American Germans that they are mem- 
bers of a “super-state racial body.” 

Such talk has been effective among 
German elements who have never for- 
gotten their ties with the Fatherland. 
Many still speak the German language; 
send their children to German 
schools; listen to German broadcasts; 
and read German papers, or the South 
American papers that print German- 
inspired news. 

Two other facts have aided the at- 
tempt to Nazify South America. First, 
most of South America’s armies have 
been German-trained, and Germany 
has been lavish in honoring South 
American generals, Second, Germany 
had, before the present war, a vast 
and particularly efficient trade net- 
work in South America. 

Such firms as Siemens (electrical 
engineers, Mexico), Casa Miller (ma- 
chinery sales, Peru), Emmel Her- 
manos (plantations), have been par- 
ticularly effective recruiting stations 
for Fifth Columnists. U. S. military 
circles have long eyed uneasily, and 
the South Americans are now eyeing 
suspiciously, the Condor 
Chile) and Scadta (Colombia) air- 
lines, both subsidiaries of German 
Lufthansa, whose German pilots are 
transferred home as soon as they learn 
their routes thoroughly. 

Besides these agencies, Germany 
works through the big German banks 
Deutsche Sudamerikanische Bank, 
with branches in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Paraguay and Mexico; and 
Deutsche Uberseeische Bank, with 
branches in Brazil, Chile, Argentina, 
Peru and Uruguay. 

South Americans realize that their 
continent is an ideal set-up for a dic- 
tator’s dream of empire. Rich in nat- 
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ural resources, none of the countries 
has them diversified enough to be- 
come a self-supporting nation. Since 
the U. S. has surpluses of most of the 
things they produce, they are natural 
auxiliaries to a resource-poor indus- 
trial nation such as Germany. From 
1933 to 1938, through his barter sys- 
tem, Hitler had managed to elbow the 
U. S. out of first place for the trade of 
Brazil] and Chile, and to run second 
or third to the U. S. and Britain in 
most other South American countries. 
German trade with Central America 
increased 500 per cent between 1933 
and 1938. 


Along with all these activities has 
gone political. interference by Ger- 
many in the affairs of South Amer- 
ican nations. For example, in Brazil, 
the Nazi ZIntegralistas were organ- 
ized by H. H. von Cossel, and em- 
ployees of German firms were ordered 
to join. When an /ntegralista coup 
failed in 1936, Cossel fled to Germany, 
but returned as Cultural Attache of 
the German Embassy, proclaiming 
“Germany and Brazil are culturally 
and economically complementary.” 

In Chile, where Germans dominate 
the gardening paradise they have cul- 
tivated in the south, the Nacistas were 
organized by Jorges Gonzales von 
Marees. In Argentina, where 35 per 
cent of the population is Italian, the 
Nazi Fifth Column is headed by Alfred 
Mueller. In Colombia, 2,000 Fifth 
Columnists have Erich von Ribben- 
trop, nephew of Hitler’s Foreign Min- 
ister (see page 16), as their com- 
mander. 


. .. In the Whole Hemisphere 


Bolivia, whose army during the 
Chaco War was led by German Gen- 
eral Knudt, has an active Nazi 
movement. Uruguay is the center of 
Nazi Fifth Column activities in South 
America. Nor has Hitler neglected 
such centrally located Caribbean 
countries as Dominica, where he has 
buttered up Dictator Trujillo. 


But recent events have made South 
Americans more conscious of their de- 
mocracy and uneasily aware of the 
dangers that would threaten them in 
a world dominated by the revolution- 
ary totalitarian states, They may be 
acting too late. But, as in Mexico, 
where the government, worried by the 
influx of German “tourists” in the 
past few months, has clamped down 
on them, all South America is busy 
corralling the Trojan Horses which 
are pastured there. 

And northward, in the United States, 
the American people have been warn- 
ed by their President that the exist- 
ence of Fifth Columnists is “no idle 
dream” but a reality to be faced. Ac- 
cording to him, “Our moral and men- 
tal defenses must be raised as never 
before against those who would cast 
a smoke-screen across our vision.” In 
short, because it works insidiously 
against the foundations of a free so- 
ciety, the Fifth Column must be ef- 
fectively disbanded — not only in 
America but in the whole Western 
Hemisphere, 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





Nazi Germany claims to be prepared for 
an invasion of the British Isles. When was 
the last successful invasion of England? 


e No hostile soldiers have actually 
invaded England since 1066, when 
William the Conqueror and his army 
crossed the English Channel from 
Normandy. Before that, England was 
invaded many times by. the Saxons, 
Danes and Norsemen. But since the 
Norman conquest all threatened in- 
vasions have been beaten off by the 
sritish navy. No attempt was made to 
invade the British Isles in the ‘First 
World War. 


* * * 


Are foreigners permitted to own or 
operate radio stations in the United States? 


e No. Only American citizens can 
get licenses to own or operate a radio 
station. According to the Federal 
Communications Commission, licenses 
are denied all corporations “of which 
any officer or director is an alien or of 
which more than one-fifth of the cap- 
ital stock is owned or voted by aliens 
or their representatives.” Any station 
known to be operated by foreigners, 
therefore, is unlicensed and should be 
reportéd to the authorities. 


* * * 


How did the South come to be known 
as Dixie Land? 


e Before the Civil War, the pros- 
perous Citizens Bank of Louisiana is- 
sued ten-dollar bills. These were 
printed half in English and half in 
French, with the word “Ten” on one 
side and the word “Dix” on the other, 
“dix” being the French for “ten.” At 
the time, most Southern money was al- 
most worthless, but not the ten-dollar 
notes of Louisiana’s Citizens Bank. 
These spread throughout the South, 
where everybody soon began calling 
them “Dixies.” Hence, the land of the 
“Dixies” at length became known as 
Dixie Land. 


* * * 


Who invented gunpowder? 


® Nobody knows exactly. From the 
earliest times, of course, fireworks 
were employed in China and other 
lands, but generally only to create 
scenic displays. Actually, as some- 
thing entirely distinct from fireworks, 
aS an explosive force or propellant 
to be used to hurl military projectiles, 
gunpowder was fiot known until 
about the 13th or 14th century after 
Christ, and there is no authentic evi- 
dence to credit any man or any one 
nation with its,invention, However, 
authorities usually associate with it 
the names of two men in particular 
-Berthold Schwartz, a German monk, 
and Friar Roger Bacon of England. 
Most scholars are agreed that 
Schwartz (who apparently lived in 





the 14th century) invented the first 
fire-arms, but there is considerable 
question as to whether gunpowder 
originated with him. At any rate, 
Roger Bacon referred to explosive 
mixtures in one of his treatises in the 
year 1242. The origin of gunpowder 
is thus a subject of doubt, but there 
is no doubt at all that its perfection 
helped change the -whole course of 
civilization several centuries ago. 


* . 7 


What was the bloodiest battle in history? 


e Unless the present war in Europe 
produces a bigger and bloodier one, 
the bloodiest battle in history will still 
be the battle of Clalons (near modern 
Chalons-sur-Marne in northeastern 
France) in June or July, 451 A. D. In 
that ancient scrap Attila the Hun, at 
the head of the Huns and Goths, was 
turned back from Western Europe by 
the Romans under Aetius and the Visi- 
goths under Theodoric. According to 
ancient records, the dead left on the 
field of battle was between 250,000 and 
300,000. 


How many electoral votes does each 
state have? 


@ The number of electoral votes a 
state has is determined by that state’s 
population, the same as its representa- 
tion in Congress is apportioned. Each 
state has as many electoral] votes as it 
has members in Congress, that is, the 
number of members in the House of 
Representatives plus its two senators. 


* * ” 


Why is it called “pupil” of the eye? 


@e The Latin word pupilla, from 
which the word “pupil” is derived, 
means “little doll.” The pupil of the 
eye is so called because a person can 
see his image reflected in miniature in 
the cornea of another’s eye. 


o * . 


How many widows of U. S. Presidents 
are living today? 


e Six. Of these, Mrs. Benjamin Har- 
rison, widow of the 23rd President, is 
the oldest—aged 82. The others are: 
Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, 
Grover Cleveland, 75; Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, 78; Mrs. William Howard 
Taft, 79; Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 67; 
and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 61. 


* * * 


How many forest fires were there in 
this country last year? 


@e There were about 145,000 forest 
fires in unprotected forest lands in 
the United States in 1939, and 15,725 
in the 161 National Forests which are 
intensively protected. Careless hu- 
mans and lightning ran a close race 
in causing these fires. 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Paid to Everyone—Ages 7 to 90 


Over One one One-Hailf Million Dollars in cash benefits 
have already been paid to one-cent-a-day policyholders by 
National Protective Insurance Co., oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 


Their new policy 8 7 Donaate of $4,000, increas- 
ing to $6,000. ($2, wey ty nonthen La Maximum’ monthly 
benefits of $1 ‘payable ap 24 mon e cash sums 

slocations, etc. Also fits paid 


pas for fractures, di 
or any and every accident. Same old et ware one eent a 
day. e limits for policy—men, women and c! childres-qages 
7 to 90 years. 

SEND NO — For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, 
simply send name address, beneficiary’s name andre- 
lationship. No appltenion to fill out, no medicalexamination, 


After reading pore which will mailed to you, 
return it or sen , which eb pave you up fora — r 
365 days. Write Notional Pre ve Insurance Co., - 


w wick Blag., K Kansas City, Mo., today while offer is stiepen. 





Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
name for sample offer for use as demon- 
strator. Plenty cash profits for agents. 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. 


© NU-WAY MFG, co., 


Dept. 1264 Walnut Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 


WASHINGTON, oats 


Going To World’s Fair? 
Stop Off At The Capital! 


illustrated Washington 


Write for FREE 
booklet and information about Washington, 


WILLARD HOTEL 


ON HISTORIC PENNSYLVANIA AVE 


AUTO-DIESEL 


real trade. Auto Sie@anics, Diesel Mechanics, 
Are Kosteieldings Aestyiene Weldi Let 
-- be an @ tay 


job. 
cquipment with toc oy cole experienced poe 5 
shop work. Steam-heated buildings. Room and board in 





our "steam-heated dormitory. We pay your faret to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn, 


Genuine M and ite me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Letter. 
ing FREE. Overall a } a 
in., width 20 in., thk. ‘oot- 
stone FREE. i. "Wreight paid. aid. |~ i 


jmerican Homorlal Co. Bop 4-28, Atlanta 


Wear , y= _ in our pirans > 
. oO 


day ur money ik 
Pte do not bri iracu! 
foot comfort, Wife weak arches. Eis Ys 


corns, Pp 

pains eqused by feet! Mode of sel 
co aped—with acie 

fone. Thousands del need! we e 
$6 for mine!"’ says user. N 
3 name, aeddress,shoe size 
few cents postage ener’ ck if not 
pleased after 30 days. Today ! '° 


ARCH HEELER CO., Box P-6, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Don’t Neglect Slippin TH 


FALSE TEE 


Do false teeth drop, slip 
when you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? 
Don’t be annoyed and embarrassed by 
such handicaps. FASTEETH, an alka- 
line (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on 
your plates, keeps false teeth more firmly 
set. Gives confident feeling of ae 
and added comfort. No gummy, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTE 
today at any drug store. 


or wabble 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Cotton for Summer 


Cotton has always been éveryone’s 
favorite for summer, but this year 
fashion experts predict a real cotton 
boom. As usual, we will see it in 
casual frocks, play clothes and dress- 
maker bathing suits—in chambray, 
gingham, seersucker and pique. But 
this year the smartest street frocks 
will be of cotton, too, especially in 
dark brown, because it is not only 
cool but retains its freshness and at 
the same time has a very “new” look 
in these more formal designs. 

In the afternoon one may slip into 
mint-cool lawns and dimities, and in 
the evening picturesque cotton dance 
dresses will be more in evidence than 
ever. They have a just-out-of-the-tub 
look that is hard to beat for femininity 
and daintiness, So buy your cottons 
now; they are both smart and eco- 
nomical, 

Incidentally, the newest cotton 
frocks come with parasols to match. 
But if you don’t think you can afford 
one for each dress, you must at least 
have a rain-shine umbrella. This, as 
its name implies, is waterproofed for 
rainy days, while at the same time 










Designs For Summer Sewing 


2830—Indispensable for Summer is this three-piece 
playsuit, cut for freedom of action. 
Size 16, 244 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 144 yds. for 
shorts; 2%, yds. for skirt. 

3293—-For informal occasions all day long, choose 
this Ag looking tailored frock. Sizes 12 to 42. Size 
36, 43% yds. 39-in, fabric. 

3157—Candy cane stripes make the smartest fabric 


2850—Buttons across the shoulders and down the 
side of this dress enable you to open it. out flat for 
jiffy washing and ironing. Sizes 12 to 40. 
2% yds. 35-in. fabric. 

3271—This simple housedress is as easy to make as 
it is to work in. 


Send Fifteen 
orders to PATHFINDER 


it is made in gay fabrics appropriate 
for sunny weather. The handle is 
extra-long so that when you carry it 
closed it looks just like a man’s cane. 
And, speaking of umbrellas, some 
stores now have them with composi- 
tion bases designed to make them 
stand up alcne in your vestibule, 
NES ER He EAN ER 


Potato Salad 


Everybody likes potato salad. So 
why not give them what they like? 
For the average family four good- 
sized potatoes (cooked and diced), 
one cup finely chopped celery, one 
cup cooked salad dressing, one-fourth 
cup chopped pickle and one and a 
half teaspoons salt will make an ex- 
cellent dish. But if desired, sliced 
cucumber, chopped green pepper, two 
hard boiled eggs (sliced) and pa- 
prika may be added. 


Rhubarb Dishes 


This is rhubarb season -and here 
are several delicious ways to use 
fresh, crisp rhubarb from the garden 
or market: 

Rhubarb pie: 





Assemble two cups 






PATHFINDER 
rhubarb_(cut fine), three egg yolks 
(beaten), one cup sugar, one table- 
spoon flour and one-eighth teaspoon 
salt. Sift the dry ingredients together 
and add the rhubarb and egg yolk, 
Place the mixture in pie shell, cov: 
with crust and bake at 350 degre: 
Fahrenheit for 40 minutes. Cove: 
with meringue made from left-ove: 
egg whites. 

Stewed rhubarb: Wash two pounds 
unpeeled rhubarb and cut in one-in 
pieces. Add two cups sugar and pu 
in saucepan with just enough water t 
prevent burning, Cook rapidly unt 
tender. 

Baked rhubarb: Prepare the sam 
as for stewing and in the same pr: 
portions, but bake in moderate ove: 
until tender. 

ARATE GIST 9 = AOE 


Wheyfers 


“Wheyfers” are a new chocolat: 
covered candy developed by exper! 
of the U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry) 
Made from whey, they are a ligh' 





brittle, porous candy that is no! 
cooked at all, but is dried hard ani 
crisp. 


To make the new candy, sweet pas 
teurized whey and sugar are evapor 
ated together under vacuum. When o! 
a thick smooth consistency, the mix- 
ture is whipped until light and fluffy 
Then chopped nuts and cooked cereal 








Sizes 12 to 20. 2 yds. 


you could use for this trim two-piece dress, and its charming 
matching turban. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 442 yds. 14 to 46. 
39-in. fabric for dress and turban. bolero. 


Size 16, ter. 


It buttons all the way down the 





Cents for Each Pattern. Write clearly 
Pattern Department, 121 West 19th 





back. Sizes 14 to 48. 
braid. 


2666—Designed with the larger figure in mind, this 
dress features a becomi 
ag front and graceful 
50. Size 36, 342 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


3238—For warm Summer afternoons we suggest this 


Your Site, Name 
Street, New 





Size 36, 344 yds. 39-in. fabric, 


ly full bodice, 
y flared skirt. 


slenderizing 
Sizes 36 to 


int frock with its matching bolero. Sizes 
36, 444 yds. 39-in. fabric for dress and 


3252—A sunsuit, bolero and easy-to-launder hat 
are all included in ae iS Fil your little daugh- 
Sizes 1, 2, 3 and ds. 

% yd. 18-in. + 4, 4} ie ya 

gad Bow 1% yd. 39-in. fabric, ‘ie yds. ruffling, for 


39-in. fabric, 
ng, for sunsuit 






Address and Style Number. Send 
New York City, N. ¥. 
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are added to take away any salty whey 
taste. Next, the mixture is rolled out 
in a thin layer and dried. Finally, it is 
cut into small wafers and dipped in 
chocolate to keep it from absorbing 
moisture and becoming sticky, or 
crystallizing. 





Week’s Hints 


gq A small piece of butter added to 
rice or macaroni being cooked will 
prevent boiling over. 


q@ Laundering will remove most 
cooked fruit and berry stains. 
q@ For better and sweeter music, 


sive your phonograph records a bath 
now and then, using warm water and 
a mild soap. 


@ Equal parts of ammonia and 
water will remove varnish from fur- 
niture, 

@ An occasional application of oil 
will keep leather in chairs and suit- 
cases from cracking. 


q@ Cut the baby’s fingernails fre- 
quently to keep it from scratching 
itself. 

—Raincoat 








There aré all sorts of delightful and clever novel- 
Ss worn by visitors at the New York World’s Fair, 
one of the most practical is the new hooded 
ick Slicker’ transparent Pliofilm rain cape. It 
akes summer rains a joy, because if you’re caught 
a sudden shower, just bring out your ‘‘Slick Slick- 
and you'll be snug and dry. You can carry it 
ily in one of those big handbags that women carry 
wadays. Folds into a small, compact package. It’s 
e lightest rain cape imaginable; it weighs but 2%%4 
fold it, crush it, or just bunch it ther, you 
n't hurt it. It is made of clear Pliofilm and is 
nmed with blue, red, wine, green, or yellow bind- 
48 inches long, one size fits everybody. 









Send $1.00 for each raineape. Write clear! 
name, address and color desired. Send 

PATHFINDER Merchandise Service Bureau, 
Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
















RHYME & REASON 


ERHAPS the time will 
mankind will honour its saviours 


more than its destroyers, Pasteur and Lis- 
ter more than Napoleon and Ludendorff. 
—INGE 
Trifles make perfection, and perfection 
is no trifle. 
—MICHELANGELO 
Never shift your tongue into high gear 
until you are sure your brain is turning 
over. 
—OLD PROVERB 


A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream, 
And life as dry as desert dust, 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


—BROOKE 


of opposition is a 
kites rise against, not 


A certain amount 
great help to a man; 
with, the wind. 

—MABIE 


. * * 

War will disappear, 
when changes in 
destroyed 


like the dinosaur, 
world conditions have 
its survival value. 
—MILLIKAN 
Take not away the life you cannot give: 
For all things have an equal right to live. 


—DRYDEN 


Every one complains of the badness of 
his memory, but nobody of his judgment. 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 
Many go out for wool, and come home 
shorn themselves. 
—CERVANTES 
. * . 
Personality is to a 
is to a flower. 


man what perfume 
—SCHWAB 


To Labour is the lot of man below; 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 


—HOMER 
Character, like charity, begins at home. 
It cannot be instilled by daily teaspoon- 


fuls of education. 
-FECHHEIMER 
* * o 

Why fools are endowed by Nature with 
voices so much louder than sensible 
ple possess is a mystery. It 
emphasized throughout history. 
—HERTZLER 


peo- 


is a fact 


a“ « 
We become wiser by adversity; pros- 
perity destroys our appreciation of the 
right. 
—SENECA 


* * * 


Where wealth and freedom reign, con- 
tentment fails, 

And honour sinks where commerce long 
prevails. 


—GOLDSMITH 


The first farmer was the first man, and 
all historic nobility rests on the possession 
and use of land. 

—EMERSON 
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MAN WHO 
GET GIRL MUST 
BE REGULAR 
FELLOW 


CONSTIPATION GOT YOU DOWN? 
HEADACHY — PEPLESS? 


@ Try FEEN-A- MINT, the easy-to-take laxative, 
Tastes like your favorite chewing gum. Gives 
gentle, thorough bowel movement. Millions rely 
on FEEN-A-MINT. Get FEEN-A-MINT at your 
druggist’s today. Family supply only 10¢. 


FEEN-A-MINT «sz 


CHEWING GUM 
LAXATIVE 
Gl-tele meee: RSSOLLLLL 
NEW 
WA 
AGENTS! Hot Seller! 


REVOLUTIONARY chemical sponge 

leans cars like magic! Banishes auto- washing 

drudger Cleans linoleum woodwork, wiedowe like a 
owners housewives a — it. Agents making 
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av? Yue umistel Co., Akron, Ohio 


TRUTH ABOUT CORNS 


What Causes Them— 
How to Get Rid of Them 





A corn is a mass of dead cells pac ked into a hard 
plug (A), by pressure and friction. Its base presses 
on Sensitive nerves (B) causing pain. 





For quick relief put a Blue-Jay Corn Plaster over 
the corn. Felt pad (C) relieves pain by removing 
pressure. Special medication (D) loosens corn so 
it can be lifted out. You have wonderful re- 
lief! Then, by avoiding pressure and frictionwhich 
caused your corns, you can prevent their return. 
Get Blue-Jay—25c for 6. Same price in Canada. 


BAUER E CORN 
BLACK B UE- PLASTERS 





FOR WOMEN 
IN THEIR 40’S 


Here’s Joyful News 


D* YOU dread the thought of your years in 
the 40’s? Of da ~y when you’re nervous, 
oo eer with ‘hot flashes’ and dizzy 

— ° Then—here’s wonderful news! 
Countless thousands of women have testified 
that they have received wonderful help from 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription when taken 





regularly du this trying period. Have found 
this great m medicine bas elped make their 
“trying yeas ears’ truly am years. 


poe le wept first, increases nu- 
tritional ass: tion so you’re in better condi- 
| —_* withstand —a oe a 

econd, it contains medi y recogniz ‘op- 
erties which help leave you calm in sind oad 
body. So you’re more peaceful, contented. 

Don’t suffer needless! during your trying 

ears between 38 and 50. Get Dr. Pierce’s 

avorite Prescription from your bey a pn today. 
See if it doesn’t help you to be calm and happy. 
Or, write Dr. Pierce, pert. 844, L” aa 
New York, for generous sample of 
renowned preparation, 



































































Match Puzzle 

In the accompanying illustration 
there are 12 matches—three in the 
top row, six in the center row and 
three in the bottom 
row. If you do not | | 
like to play with 
matches, use straws | 
or 12 pencil strokes, | | | | 
similarly arranged, 
on a piece of paper. | | | 
The puzzle is to add 
five more matches, straws or pencil 
strokes, then take away six matches 
or scratch out six pencil strokes and 
have nine left. That sounds impossible, 
because five and 12 make 17, and six 
from 17 leaves 11. But it can be done 
if you interpret the puzzle correctly. 
Watch for the solution next week. 
Jack’s Alive 

An exciting game to play around 
the camp fire this summer is. Jack’s 
Alive. When the fire has burned down 
low the players seat themselves in a 
circle about it. A small stick of wood 
that has been burning only on one end 
is extracted from the fire and the flame 
biown out. 

While the coal on the end of the 
stick is still glowing, the first player 
passes it to the player on his left say- 
ing: “Jack’s alive.” The next player 


Cowboy Songs 





HOME, HOME OW THE RANGE 


Here Are Sure-Fire Favorites 


Happy times on the range when the cowboys strike 
up with a song. And fun for you when you round up 
= crowd for cowboy ballads. Let the favorite ‘‘Home 

m the Range”’ start you off: 
“Home, home on the range, 
Where the deer and the antelope play; 
Where ny 3 is heard a ey ng word 
are not cloudy all day. 

Never a dull moment when you sing such grand 
cowboy ditties. Our songbook has 19 songs with words, 
music and piano —— niments—old ones you | love 
and new favorites Ry want to learn. Enjoy ‘ ‘The 
Border Affair.’ ita? Down That Old Texas Trail.’ 


Send 15c¢ in coin for your copy of Popular Cow- 
bey Songs to ta a Service, 635 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. 


The following booklets are ae available at 
15e each: 


No, 162—“Public Speaking Self-Taught.” 
No. 114—“‘Good Letter-Writing Made Easy.” 





PASTIME and SMILES 








hurriedly passes it to the player on 
his left, saying “Jack’s alive.” Thus 
the stick is passed hurriedly around 
the circle, each player doing his best 
to pass it on before it dies. When the 
last spark finally dies, the player hold- 
ing the stick must submit to having 
a mustache painted on his face with 
the blackened stick. 


Oe 


Forbidden Laughter 


Laughter is absolutely forbidden in 
this game. While the players all sit 
silently in a circle the leader does 
something and all the other players 
must imitate him, without the slight- 
est smile or sound. The leader may 
do anything within the law. He may 
pull his neighbor’s hair, unfasten his 
shoe or belt, or pull his nose, slap 
his back, stroke his cheek and so on. 
Those laughing must leave the circle 
and the one staying the longest wins. 


Aces pat Kings 


For this card trick the performer 
takes the four aces and four kings 
from an ordinary playing deck. Hold- 
ing the eight cards in a little packet, 
face down, he deals off the top card, 
face up. Then he puts the next card 
on the bottom of the packet and deals 
the next one face up. He continues 
dealing one face up and putting one on 
the bottom until all the cards have 
been dealt. 

The effect is that the performer 
deals an ace followed by the king of 
the same suit until all the aces and 
kings come out in that order. The 
secret, of course, lies in the arrange- 
ment of the cards, which should be, 
from top to bottom, face down, as 
follows: ace of diamonds, ace of 
spades, king of diamonds, ace of 
hearts, ace of clubs, king of spades, 
king of clubs and king of hearts. 











Brain Teaser 

Arrange the 10 digits—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 0O—so that they will form a 
number that can be divided by every 
number from 2 to 18 without a re- 
mainder being left in any case. An- 
swer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The farm- 
er’s gain per hen was 1.35. 
—— eg 


Smiles 

Dzudi—What do you think of Rob- 
ert? 

Dinocan—He is one of those people 
that pat you on the back before your 
face, and hit you in the eye behind 
your back. 


Teacher—The farmers raise the 
grain. Now what do the grain mer- 
chants do? 

Willie—They raise the price. 






AHH 













Inventor—This new machine of mine 
will do the work of 10 men. 

Friend (after helping with spring house 
eae wife ought to have mar- 
ried it. 





Mrs. Whifflebotham—My dear, your 
maid certainly does wreck the English 
language. 

Mrs. Stubblefield—Doesn’t she! | 
expect if she were made to eat her 
words, she’d die of indigestion. 


Pete—Why do you look so sad, 
Murphy? 

Murphy—I just heard a man call 
another man a liar, and the man who 
was called a liar said the other would 
have to apolgize or there would be a 
fight. 

Pete—And why should that make 
you so sad? 

Murphy—The other fellow apolo- 


gized. 


Anna—I’m so glad you like it, dear. 
Mother says chicken salad and straw- 
berry tarts are the only things I make 
correctly. . 

Alford—Which is this, darling? 


Clara—George says he worships the 
ground I walk on. 

Hayton (rejected)—I don’t blame 
him. A farm that size is not to be 
sneezed at. 


Tom—So you went fishing with 
Dick yesterday. What did you catch? 

Harry—Ask Dick. I’ve forgotten the 
number we agreed on. 





Bjones—What’s the man next door 
like? 

Berzam—Best neighbor I’ve ever 
had. I’ve lived beside him for over 
five years. 

Bjones—Then you know him inti- 
mately? 

Berzam—No, I’ve never spoken to 
him, 


Nutting—How do you know your 
daughter trusts in God? 

Cutting—By the company she keeps. 

Mother Podger—Yes, it’s really re- 
markable. Little Eli seems to eat 
twice as much chicken when we have 
visitors. 

Minister—And why is that, my boy? 

Little Eli—’Cause that’s the only 
time we have it. 
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SELF-TEST 





HE following questions are based 

on the material in this issue of 
PATHFINDER. Award five points for 
each correct answer, the highest pos- 
sible total being 100 points. 


e (1) Everyone knows that the 
U. S. holds a large part of the world’s 
monetary gold supply. But is it 35 
per cent, or 70 per cent, or 52 per 
cent? 

* . _ 

@ (2) Was General Sir Edmund 
Ironside last week made: (1) Allied 
commander in chief; (2) a Knight of 
the Garter; or (3) commander in 


charge of Britain’s home defense 
forces? 
e (3) A. Vorax Waterh is a noted 


industrial engineer who has been ap- 
pointed to work with President Roose- 
velt’s new national defense commit- 
tee. True or false? 
e (4) Do all 
“17-year locusts”) 
every 17 years? 


* + * 


cicadas 
appear 


periodical 
invariably 


e (5) What present-day world fig- 
ure was educated at Grenoble, France; 
laid track on Canadian railroads; and 


once smuggled French wines into 
Germany? 

e (6) At the convention of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 


cation, Archibald MacLeish stated that 
his generation of writers was to blame 
for the fact that American youth today 
does not believe democracy is worth 
fighting for. True or false? 
ee 

@ (7) The Supreme Court said that 

labor is not entirely exempt from the 


Sherman Anti-Trust Law. True or 
false? 
* 7 * 
@ (8) Was the name of Boulder 


Dam ever officially changed to Hoover 
Dam? 
o * * 

@ (9) What American historical fir- 
ure more than 150 years ago fore- 
saw the use of parachute troops to 
attack an enemy country? 

do the 

operate? 


Where 
airlines 


@ 10) Condor and 


Scadta 


@ (11) Next November, Secretary 
of the Navy Charles Edison will op- 
pose Senator W. Warren Barbour for 
election as Governor of New Jersey. 
True or false? 

@ (12) What sad circumstance now 
governs the life of 50 per cent of the 
world’s Lutheran population? 

@ (13) The bloodiest battle in his- 
tory was supposedly fought in 800 
A. D., or 451 A. D., or 14-A. D.? 


@ (14) William S. Knudsen of Gen- 
eral Motors has frequently criticized 
the New Deal. Last week did the 
President write him a stinging letter; 
accuse him of tax evasion; or appoint 
him to a high post in Washington? 

@ (15) What 60-year-old refugee in 
the New World last week survived a 
machine-gunning of his bedroom? 


@ (16) How are King Leopold and 

Prince Humbert of Italy related? 
* * * 

@ (17) A newspaper soon to begin 
publication in New York will refuse to 
carry advertising. True or false? 

— * _ 

@ (18) The U. S. infant mortality 
rate last year was the lowest ever 
recorded. True or false? 


@ (19) What government recently 
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accused what other government of 
planning to sink an American steam- 
ship? 


* * . 


@ (20) All told, there are how many 
chaplains attached to the Army and 
Navy today? 


NSWERS to the preceding ques- 

tions will be found in stories be- 
ginning on the following pages of this 
week’s issue of PATHFINDER: (1)— 
p. 11; (2)—p. 8; (3)—p. 15; (4)—p. 10; 
(5)—p. 16; (6)—p. 13; (7)—p. 6; (8)— 
p. 2; (9)—p. 13; (10)—p. 3; (11)—p. 6; 
(12)— p. 12; (13)—p. 19; (14)—p. 4; 
(15)—p. 9; (16)—p. 8; (17)—p. 11; 
(18)—p. 10; (19)—p. 5; (20)—p. 12. 








Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a@ profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 










BABY CHICKS 





1,000,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY. 


Big egg producing 

stock. Can make immediate shipment of Barred, 
White Rocks, yi Cc. Reds, White yandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, ade $6.25- 100; Cockerels $5.95; 
Pullets $8.35 ish White, Brown Leghorns, An- 
conas $6.25; onneren $2.75; Pullets $11.95. Heavy 
Mixed $5.50. Assorted $4.75.’ We pay tage, guar- 


antee live delivery. Turkey Poults, 
$36.50-100. Ducklings $11.95. 
County Hatchery, 


ay delivery, 
Pree catalog. Jackson 
Box 29, Seymour, Indiana. 


BODY SUPPORTS 


RUPTURED? Why suffer! Actual letters prove my 

new truss invention is a Godsend to thousands! 
Gladly sent on trial. Automatic Air Cushion assists 
Nature to close opening. No hard pads or a 3 4 - 
Made-to-measure. Never sold in stores. t or 
confidential information in plain envelope. Brooks 
Company, 534 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


BOOKS 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS, 32 page book, 
postpaid. Bison Research, Buffalo- P3, FR wa 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION — The McCleary 
Clinic. 1182 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
is putting out an up-to-the-minute book on Piles! 
Fistula, and related ailments. You can have a copy 
of this book by asking for it on a postcard sent to the 
above address. No charge for it. It may save you 
much suffering and money. Write today for a free 

opy 











re 


COOK BOOK 


928 PAGE COOK BOOK—5,000 tested Receipts—230 
illustrations. Washable cover, thumb indexed. Ideai 
for the woman who takes pleasure in serving well 
balanced meals. Formerly sold for $10.00; yours for 
only $2.39; Money Back Guarantee. Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
MAGAZINE OFFERS 
SPECIAL LOW RATES on most all ‘leading maga- 
zines. Write for our money saving offers or, better 
still, ask for special quotation on your favorite maga- 
zines. Publishers Book Service, Magazine Division, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 














$30 WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed. 

We buy 35c lb. We paid B. A. E. $1630.73. 40 
Page Book Free. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 1927 Third, 
Seattle, Wash. 





MEDICAL 


FATHERS— Why continue to suffer from urinary “dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
e Facts about our mild and mod- 
ern treatment for this serious disease. Sent abso- 
lutely FPree—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


ASTHMA AND HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS relieved or 
Let me send you $1.25 e my remedy, 

Use it—Pay when satisfied. Otherwise 
you owe nothing. Specify which trouble. D. J. 
Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Mary’s, Kans. 


TREAT DEAFNESS at home with Dr. Shrader’s Ear 














Pump. 30-day trial. Postpaid $3.00. Write for 
circular. Dr. Shrader Ear Pump, Box P, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS instruction portfolio 


and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


b, 


BE A PROFESSIONAL ame “ee Big fees. 

Unlimited opportunities. Can done at home. 
No competition. No ital RT Wee. ‘eit 
booker Guild, 59 Park , New York, 














NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
Chicago School of Nursing. Dept. M-6, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEY Ss 


INVENTORS— Protect your idea. Get free Patent 
Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
heme. OF37 Adams Building, Washington, 








PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Com- 
pany, 547-G Victor Building, _ Washington, D. Cc. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. a and advice free, 
Registered Patent Attorney. . PF, Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C. 
PERSONAL 


CHARM CONQUERS ALL! “Winning Personality, 
Charm for You,’’ reveal secret, 60c each. Doherty, 


4816, 46th Woodside, N. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. 
8 enlar 


~ Rolls de- 
veloped—guaranteed Velox prints. ed a 
25c. 8 regular prints 200. 16 regular prin abe. 
rints and one colored enlargement or 2 plain mM... 
argements 25c. Film mailers free on request. Wat- 
land Bros., 29, Blue Island, Illinois, 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Gol- 

ors Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Col- 
or Photo, Room 51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. rompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Pree. May’s Photo Shop, 


870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful dou- 

bleweight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed never- 
—~ prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, 
owa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. Mes: 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 
coupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, 
Box 3535T, Cleveland, Ohio. 











8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll! 
—Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. __ : B 
ROLL DEVEL OPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, “Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service, Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 ‘prints, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c. Photolab, 1806-AA Wabash, Chicago. 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 


POSITIONS ABROAD—Romance, adventure, 
tunity. How to apply for them. H. Julius, 
illo, Texas. 


~ oppor= 
Amar- 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL 
Publication, Radio, Recording Service. 


Brothers, 14 | Woods Building, Chicago. 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for ‘immediate 





SEND POEM. 
Rhyming 
Box 2140, 
[AL POEMS for music setting, 
Richard 


consideration, ublication. Music Corporation, 
Dept. N_ 10, Portla end, Ore. _—> — 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Mc- 


Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


_TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED BEST CHEWING, pipe or porette 

smoking tobacco, five pounds $1.00, ten $1.50. Send 
no money, pay when recsived. Pipe and box cigars 
free. Ford Tobacco Com Sedalia, Ky. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful jitho- 
graphed views of world’s greatest capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War 
and Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of 
Congress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Columbus Monument, Treasury Building, D. A. R. 
Building, Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agri- 
culture Building, Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock 
Creek Park, Cherry Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington 
House, Scottish Rite Temple, etc. Every home should 
have a copy of this authoritative photographic pre- 
sentation of our country’s greatest and most impor- 





tant city. Send 25¢ stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 
5 copies, tpaid. Make nice graduation, b birthday 
or party gifts. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 


SELF IMPROVEMENT 


How to Get a Liberal Edu- 
cation by Yoursel 

Hints on Public Speaking 
Secrets of Self Development 
How to Argue Logically 
How to P Manuscripts 
How to rite Business 
Letters 

piotionary Mustest Terms 
How to Get a Job 

How to Get Ahead 

How to Use Dictionary 
Vocabulary vq tay | 

How to Write Blue Books 
Prepositions and How 
Use Them 

Magnetism 

How to Read Proof . 
How to HMyphen and Di- 
vide Words 

Fascinating Pastimes with 


Words 

Making Words Work for You 
How - yr What, You 
Want ina rary 

Hn’ it°gpecon Writings 
ish in ritin 

How to Gvercome Self-Con- 
sciousness 

Rules for Success in Busi- 


ness 
How to Think Creatively 


BEST FICTION 


Miraculous Revenge. B. Shaw 
Wife of a an 
Princess and 
Girl in Snapp 
How Roast Goose Vendor 
Was Paid. Rabelais 
A Piece of the Princess 
Merry Tales of Childhood 
Maidens and Women. Heine 
Under the Hill 
Abbe Aubain Falis in Love. 
sey oggere. Burn 

gars. Burns 
Death’s Old Comedy 
To Please His Wife. Hardy 


BEST LITERATURE 


Enoch Arden 

Snowbound 

poreoetn of the Strong. Jack 
on 


don 
Son of the Wolf. London 
Ridiculous Women. Moliere 
French Poems in Prose 
Unconventional Amour. 


Moore 
Child’s Garden of Verse 
Gallant. Cassian Puppets of 


Love 
Deserted Village 


HEALTH 


Care of the Skin and Hair 
Fasting for Health 
Common Sense of Health 


Fake Way to Health 

Foot Troubles Corrected 
Constipation: Its Correction 
Daily Exercises for Busy 


People 

Poor Posture Correoted by 
Exercise 

Correction of Underweight 
and Overweight 

Beneficial Exercises for 
Nervousness and Indigestion 
Beneficial Heart Exercises 
How Sun’s Rays Will Give 
You Health and Beauty 
How to Live Long 

The Marvels and Oddies of 
Sunlight 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Crimes Against Criminals. 
Ingersoll 

Psychology of Suicide 

U. S. Marriage and Divorce 
Laws 


Roadster 


/3) Millions of Books 
| Can Now Be Had at 


1256 


1425 
1447 Can 


1525 Menace of Modern 


>» aoe as 
8 S33 aa 


BBE 3 


1199 


1417 
1474 
1735 


Dry Law 


Debate 

Open Shop. C. Darrow 
People Be Made Good 
by Laws? 

Party Issues in the U. S&S. 
How to Deal with Crime 
U. &. Industrial History 
How Capitalism Develo 

is This Century the Most 
Admirable in History? 
rison 
Peace Plans from Kant to 
Kellogg 

Why I! Do Not Believe in 
Capital Punishment 

How Can We Wipe Out the 
Crime of War? 

Why I Do Not Believe in 
Censorship 

What Is a Liberal? 

Why I! Quit Prohibition 
How America Was Forced 
Into World War 

Does Death Penalty Curb 
Crime? 

Principles of International 


Darrow-Wheeler 
ba 


aw 
Story of British Imperialism 
Story of American iIm- 

erialism 

irst Principles of Banking 
Economics of Taxation 
Great Dates in ts 
Amazing Career of Al Capone 
Story of Tammany Hall 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Hypnotism Made Plain 
Facts About Phrenology 
Novel Discoveries in Sci- 
ence 

Toasts for All Occasions 
Facts to Know About Palm- 
istry. Markun 

Facts to Know About As- 
trology. Markun 

Facts to Know About For- 
tune-Telling 

Books of Amateur Magic 
Tricks 

Book of Popular Recitations 
Simplicity of Radio. 
Crossley 

Photography Self Taught 
Tips on Theatrical Art 

Oil Painting for Beginners 
Tour of Europe for Stay- 
at-Homes. Goddard 


HUMOR 


On Going to Church, 
Bernard Shaw 

Famous Epigrams of Wit 
and Wickedness 

When You Were a Tad- 
Pole and | Was a Fish. 
Smiht, etc. 

Wit and Wisdom of French 
Wit and Wisdom of Japa- 


nese 
Wit and Wisdom of Spanish 
Wit and Wisdom of Arabians 
Socialism for Millionaires. 
Witty Epigrams. Os 

y grams. car 
Wilde 
Five Essays. Gilbert K. 
Chesterton 
A Book of Riddle Rimes 
Best Wit of the Scotch 
Wit and Wisdom of Turk- 


ish le 
Modern Greek Wit and 
Wisd 


om 

Hunting of the Srerk. 
(Nonsense.) Carroll 

Wit and Wisdom of Per- 
sian People 

Laughable Lyrics 

Prize Winning Tongue 
Twisters 

Paul Whiteman: Glimpses 
of Tin Pan Alley 

Roxy: the Moguls of 
Movieland 

Worldly Wisdom 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


Washington, D. C. 


20 BOOKS ‘or *| 


Popular Copyrights Are-A Smash Hit! 


AKE your pick of the Little Blue Books listed on this page at the rate of 20 
books for $1, plus 1c per book for carriage, packing and handling. Every one 
guaranteed a popular copyright. Choose yours now! Order today! 








Take your pick of the NEW 
books listed on this page at 


the rate of only 


$1 FOR 20 BOOKS 


of your own selection. Add ic 
per book for packing, handlin 
and oarriage. Canada an 
foreign price 7c per book, 
delivered. 

SPORTS AND GAMES 





17 The Joys of Hiking. Thorea 
440 Basebell: How to Play 890 Nietzsche’s Epigrams of 
535 ns bey: “ Golf. G 1450 Do We Live Forever? 
ae * ‘S00. 1452 Does Life Spell Accident 
606 How to Play Chess or Design 
716 Auction Bridge for Be- 1510 pinese Doctrine of Hap- 
nners ' 
wil craft man Beings 
750 Helpful Hints for Hikers 1536 mca Mae Fearlessly — 
847 How to Play Card Games 1540 How We Can Live Happily 
1006 A Book of Children’s Games 72. Darrow 
1183 How to Play Checkers 1617 Evil of Error 
ules 
1277 Hindu Magic Self Taught RELIGION 
1278 Ventriloquism Self Taught 204 Sun Worship 
1279 Sideshow Tricks Explained 207 pag ay Gods 
1440 Can Man Know God? 
PRACTICAL em ee. Ve ee nT Seotul 
1399 Journalism from Inside . meget ang eal 
1400 Advertising from inside & 3489 Region of 4 Free man 
per a ee 1489° What Is Christianity ? 
1470 How to Become a Radio 1490 acer rrey 8 Theory 
rtist 545 Dea 
‘ ues, Getting tate Print: Practical 1 Why | Do Not Fear th 
nese ook LAN 
1567 Making Men Happy with mOCEL sous 
Jams and Jellies 1309 Is the Yankee Vanishing? 
1595 Facts About Calendar 1350 Curiosities of English Lan- 
uage 
SCIENCE sete Eurlous and Poacuel Deaths 
1299 Origin of Life age Aah ed 
1454 Dict. of Cont. Authors 
1983 ey inguivition = C8994 = = 4460 Statistics About America 
1442 Facts About Graphology 1464 a eenee Darrow: Minority 
* Man 
Se See eetee esas teem 1465 European Statistics 
1455 End of the World Stoo Gauces of Werld War 
1456 Dict. of Social Sciences sans caete About Poisons 
1614 Famous Inventions of Edison seas Sa pw ag tae tegen 
edt ~~ arcaeiee 1683 My Life at U. 8. Naval 
1581 Environment vs. Heredit anew 
1607 Einstein's Space-Sudstance 1740 Magic of Numbers 
eor 
162% How Man Will Live in Future NOW TO ORDER 
1715 Theoley Services Without List books mee y ~ Ry geet 
on coupon; order at eas and 
1722 Fortune felling from Dreams enclose. money orders check, cur 
rency, or stamps. Always a c 
PSYCHOLOGY os personal oon ar smeeanes. 
: 3 io C. O. D. From foreign coun- 
ous ng hy Re yD wane tries remit b international | postal 
~ order or draft on U. 8, s at 
1439 ma. How to Jo per book, postpaid; minimum 
bys | on A wane! Are You? order $1.40. 
sycho of the Crimi 25c 
1471 How to Scome Mentally. CUELS CSP 
Superior The me pets is good only on 
1559 Can We Change Human order for 20 or more boks. Less 
Nature? than 20, per copy, 25c. Books are 
1585 From Sin to Psychiatry handy pocket size, well printed, 
clear type, with neat card covers, 
PHILOSOPHY carry them with you anywhere. 
171 Has Life Any Meaning? [Each order for $1 or more en- 
sas gene a ht. EReree titles you to a trial subscription 
202 Survival of Fitiest nn” Slune"east Tif yeu ane tor Te 
581 Lucretius on Life and Death This is the growin uestions and 
593 A Man Thinketh answers magazine? : 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK FOR NEW BEST SELLERS 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $ for the books listed by number below, at 
20 books $1.00, plus ic per book for carriage, packing and handling. 


2414 Douglas Street, 


NOTE—Always add 1c per book for packing, handl and carriage; - 
wise we must ship express collect. Add 10c to oe pet —— 





